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y_‘ELLOW-BELIEVERS: May we not appeal to you at this time for-anited,~ generous 
action, and for cordial, consecrated support? We are embarking on a spiritual en- 
terprise. We are girding ourselves for an era of renewed activity. We need your 
co-operation, and with confidence we count upon it. In the spirit of the Fathers let the 


children resolve to keep the torch of. spiritual truth aglow and to pass it on undimmed to 
their descendants. 


It has been said that this great movement of ours is not a campaign for money, but 
money for a campaign. What we want, in other words, is not money merely, but men and 
women and children; not dollars, but devotion; not coin, but consecration. In the words 
of the great apostle, “We seek not yours, but you”; not what you have, but what you are. 
We want yourselves, and the consciousness of your support. 


The time has come in the Providence of God for the children of God in our churches 
to act together and act with fervor. For a hundred years and more, since Channing’s im- 
mortal proclamation of our faith, we have rested too easily and confidently upon the 
thought that the self-evident principles of our rational and simple faith could be safely 
left to proclaim and commend themselves, and that ultimately they would take possession 
of the world. But now we see more clearly that truths spread through personality, and 
that the world is saved by men and women who are strong to act and resolute to do. Whether 
or not the world wants our gospel, it very clearly needs it. If our civilization is to be 
saved from disintegration, it is to be saved by a real conviction of the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the leadership of Jesus. 


With one heart, therefore, and with one determined mind, let us apply ourselves to 
the task we have in hand, and let us ask God’s blessing as we seek to do His will and 
advance His kingdom. 
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The Reason, Religion 


ELIGION IS THE REASON. Nothing else 
R has had a chance, in the progress of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign. Not even our love of our 
own denomination has gone ahead of the greater 
thing. Our distinctive beliefs about religion,— 
even these have been kept where they belong, be- 
cause they are not so important as the spirit and 
life which they describe and illumine. Religion, 
the spirit of God in the soul of man, the conscious- 
ness that only He matters, and only the doing of 
his law of love counts greatly,—this is what we 
have been telling ourselves until we now believe it. 
We come to the day of days, when the test of 
religion will be, not the pride of a church, though 
it: be a great church with an historic richness to 
make men rejoice, but the generosity of our money 
for the spread of religion. Religion is everything. 
It is the foundation of our denomination as it is 
the foundation of civilization. We feel its thrill 
ag we stand on it in the least good thing in our 
individual lives as much as in the mighty decision 
which affects our attitude to the wide world. 

In the mystical presence, the persuasive reality 
of religion, you take a stand of loyalty and re- 
sponsibility to God, freely, honestly, with your 
brain awake,—and immediately the great thing 
comes. Upright you stand, forthright you speak, 
outright you act. The consciousness of the presence 
of the Almighty One compels you to. 


The Next Thing 


E HAVE BEEN HEARING this thing since 

the Unitarian Campaign began. We heard 

it before. The difference in what we hear is the 
second dominant factor, namely, the power of 
organization. Our first duty was to be sure of 
religion. If a spirit and a life were found among 
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us throughout the country, the business of mak- 
ing one body of our many members would come 
naturally. Tor it must be said again and again, 
where the spirit is alive, there organization will 
be strong. ‘Life in any form means organization. 

The spiritual life of. our people has needed some 
genius to gather its widely separated members into 
a unit of purpose and progress. The irking thing 
for years has been the want of unifying power 
of the abundant religious zeal of our independent 
people. Even when they thought otherwise, the 
fact is, they could not live alone. It is unnatural 
and impossible for an isolated parish to be strong, 
as it is preposterous for a hermit to save his soul. 
We must unite, organize. This irritating and chal- 
lenging fact has been with us for years. In part 
we have met it. Praise the men who did it. But 
the very abundance and individuality of the re- 
ligious spirit among us threatened to run into a 
luxuriant tangle of spiritual weeds. A little more 
than a year ago the good thing came. With a 
remarkable degree of accord, representative men 
and women spoke the one word. They said, We 
must all do something together. We have a life 
to give, a cause to perpetuate, a generation to serve. 
We must remember that only service leads to sur- 
vival. We must not make silly and irreligious this 
talk about what wonderful people our fathers have 
been, thinking that by the inheritance of their 
mighty lives plus a certain literary knack for mak- 
ing their deeds attractive we do the great thing. 


- It is not true. 


Who Needs God? 


UR FATHERS BECAME great because they 

achieved for their day, spending only so much 
time delving in the past as would quicken and 
charge them for their own original duty. Immedi- 
ately there were new accessions of spiritual power, 
and stronger and stronger bonds of organization. 
To-day, a Unitarian in California speaks with a 
“realizing sense” of working kinship with the Uni- 
tarian in New York, and the Unitarian in Minne- 
sota with the Unitarian in Louisiana. And the 
object of the united work is every human being who 
needs God. It is the high day in the denomina- 
tion. The church is equipped, first with religion, 
second with organization, and third with the desire 
to serve our country. 

We have a sincere and unfeigned purpose to 
spend our life that we may gain it. In such con- 
ditions the miracle has always occurred. The 
servant of all is the greatest of all. The more we 
devote our missionary passion and intelligence to 
the spiritual quests and needs of this generation, 
the mightier will our church become for the next 
generation and the richer will our lives be now and 
forever in the graces that come from God. 


An Era Ends 


N ERA ENDED on Tuesday. We were in it 
and of it, and so we may not appreciate the 
great thing we have lived to see and to do. It is 


* 


_lantic, the other’in islands of the Pacific. 
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not needful at this moment for us to add many 
words to the mere statement of the fact. It is 
enough to say the country which we are and which 
we make completed a cycle of its history with the 
passing of the period which fought once more the 
battle of liberty. Always this is our national dis- 
tinction,—to fight for freedom. May it always be 


our glory, and may the strife be never again in arms! 


First we defended ourselves, when we were very 
young. That was the Revolution. Then we came 
to the side of a people in bonds, and again we paid 
the price in blood. That was the Civil War. Once 
more we went apart to protest and preserve two 
subject peoples, one dwelling in islands of the At- 
That 
was the war with Spain. And now this latest— 
this last !—daring of ours, to give ourselves for the 
liberties of the whole world, including our own lib- 
erties. This is the World War. We still are under 
its shadow. May we come in due season under the 
light of it, so long hid from our eyes. Then shall 
we rejoice in the ended era and make a highway for 
the new one. 


The Country Lives 


HE COUNTRY LIVES. Whatever the spirit 

feels over the election, we shall go onward. 
As good citizens we trust the only way we know 
for determining what is well for us, and however 
much we may differ about what that may be before 
we cast our solemn suffrage, the day after we are 
again, both above and beneath, one people. It is 
right and wholesome that in the election seasons 
we should wrestle in all conscience with issues 
which befall, and no less with issues which we 
create, for only thus can we hope to clarify and 
decide for ourselves. 

Those of us who have a professional interest in 
religion—we who profess and call ourselves Chris- 
tians—have been taught in our churches to believe 
that our republic is builded upon a spiritual foun- 
dation, whose corner-stone is freedom; as we have 
also been taught that freedom may safely be vouch- 
safed to all people because in their heart of hearts 
they want to do the right. 

Now and again, especially in the strident pleas 
of partisan voices of all varieties, we grow some- 


what unsettled about the dependableness of human > 


nature, and the best of us confesses to a rather 
sharp disposition against the men who ask for our 
support in public office. These literally extrava- 
gant feelings, which wander from the even way 
of our quite normal and unexcited lives, it is diffi- 
cult to overcome, under the present political party 
system of finding all virtue and all wisdom on one 
side or the other. There is no doubt about that. 

It was our policy throughout the weeks which 
have now ended, to appeal, in the name of that 
which is higher than the fixed affiliations of poli- 
tics, to the religious sense of the people. We shall 
come nearer and nearer to a true republic when 
in each challenge which confronts us in the form 
of an election we shall make it impossible for 
any one to count us before the men and the issues 


« 
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involved are known. To vote in advance is not to 
vote at all. 

We believe every consistent religious person, 
every church member, grows more and more in the 
disposition to weigh solemnly and independently 
what is that good and acceptable thing for the state 
and the Kingdom of God. We are certain that the 
spirit of religion grows in the practice of politics. 


Great Religious News 


‘Tae LARGEST PIECE of religious news comes 
out of New York. An interdenominational 
committee, which includes all the churches, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, has been working 
with the consent of the Board of Education of the 
city on a plan to give week-day religious training 
to the children. The agreement among these sev- 
eral elements is virtually unanimous. 

The probable outcome will be that on Wednes- 
days the children will be dismissed early in order 
to receive one full hour of thoroughgoing instruc- 
tion. The teaching will be entirely under the direc- 
tion and authority of each religious body. Some 
difficulties have been met, of course. It seems cer- 
tain that the separation of church and state will be 
preserved in letter and spirit. The sincerity of 
all the active participants is apparently taken for 
granted, for in the news reports there is a pervasive 
zeal for the religious foundation of the common 
moral necessities of the growing citizens, which 
quite expels, it seems to us, the doubts and sus- 
picions which once might have prevailed. 

Indeed, the salutary thing which shines out of 
leaders of the three fundamental divisions of re- 
ligious organization, Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant, is the danger of godlessness in our 
country. We revere the Jews first for having per- 
sisted in their instruction of their young; and then 
the great Catholic Church, and last of all,—a very 
poor third, in truth,—our own Protestant churches. 
Only 700 Protestant children in New York receive 
week-day instruction, excepting Lutheran children 
in their own parochial schools. The Jews teach 
65,000 children, and the Catholics about 8,000. The 
total enrolment of public-school children is 821,000. 
When we reflect on the absence of formal and sys- 
tematic moral instruction in the most determinative 
years, it is haunting to face the fact that our chil- 
dren all over the land are starving their souls of 
the substance of life. 

And what of the woe to our land? It does seem 
that the Sunday-school will now have an ally, and 
the country also. We can hope for an early and 
effectual founding of this new institution. The 
imagination flashes with the opportunities this 
week-day instruction suggests for a use of the best 
teaching materials and persons. For example, how 
many Protestant denominations will give over to 
modern religious teachers the training of their 
young, irrespective of the teachers’ church affilia- 
tions, so long as they are “evangelical”? Men like 
Coe, Betts, Weigle, and Cope ought to be happy. 
It is not likely the old catechisms will be exclusively 
used. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Oy THE EVE of the election the managers of 


both political parties expressed themselves as 
confident of a triumphant outcome for their 

respective causes at the polls. The tangible feature of 
the situation was an unmistakable drift of sentiment 
toward Governor Cox and the Democratic party, under 
the stress of a growing realization of the importance 
of the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, with the 
covenant of the League of Nations so modified as to 
meet the objections of its sincere critics. To the possi- 
bilities of the acceptance of such modifications some 
force of probability was added by the announcement, 
early last week, by M. Léon Bourgeois, president of the 
Council of the League of Nations, of his opinion that 
Article X. is not essential to the effectiveness of the 
covenant as a guarantee of international peace. 
Astonishing Labor Tyranny 
Disclosed in New York 

Apart from the Presidential campaign in its closing 
days, perhaps the most interesting development of the 
week were the disclosures made by the investigation 
into the labor-building materials trust that is being 
conducted by a joint legislative committee in New 
York, with Samuel Untermyer as chief investigator. 
The most striking disclosure made by Mr. Untermyer 
had to do with the workings of the Building Trades 
Council in the metropolitan district—an organization 
embodied in its president, Robert P. Brindell. The evi- 
dence adduced tended to show conclusively that one of 
the chief causes for the discouragement of home-build- 
ing to meet the emergency in one of the most thickly 
settled areas in the world, was Brindell. This labor 
leader, it was alleged by witnesses, had established 
complete control of the labor market by a system of 
levies for leave to work; that he had destroyed one 
labor union—the house-wreckers—which had refused to 
submit to his dictation; that he had pushed to the 
wall powerful corporations and individuals who had 
declined to accept his domination. 
Light on Labor Dictation 
in Other Parts of the Country 

These disclosures of dictation by labor leaders in 
New York—apparently for purposes of personal reve- 
nue—tended to reveal the full force of the obstruction 
to the resumption to home-building, not only in New 
York but all over the country, and conspicuously in 
Chicago. There were prospects that the results of the 
inquiry in New York would furnish stimulus to similar 
investigations in all the great centres of population 
in the country, and, side by side with these local in- 
quiries, probably a national investigation into the op- 
pressive activities of the producers of and dealers in 
building materials. In its inquiry into this phase of 
the building situation, the New York joint legislative 
committee has disclosed facts that have attracted 
country-wide attention. 
Demand for Partial Disarmament 
Vigorously Pressed in France 

Proposals by the War Office of France to reduce the 
term of service in the army from three to two years, 
but to increase the total effective peace force under 
the colors by an augmented recruitment of colonials 
for “exterior theatres of operations,” are ‘evoking 
vigorous protests from such elements as those repre- 
sented by the utterances of the liberal L’Quvre. Writ- 
ing in that publication recently, General Varraux, a 
well-known military expert, urged the reduction of the 
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term of service to eighteen months, and pointed out: 
“So it is expected that we are to have ‘exterior theatres 
of operations’ until the end of the centuries? No doubt, 
so long as there are blacks who are willing to go and 
get shot for us.” The War Office, however, shows no 
inclination to modify its programme, which provides 
for a peace effective of 827,000 men, or 37,000 more 


than were under the colors immediately before the ~ 


outbreak of the war, under the three-year law passed 
a few months before the Germans invaded Belgium. 
Line of Cleavage Growing 
Between Britain and France 

One of the significant events of the week was the 
official announcement by the British Government to 
the French Foreign Office of Great Britain’s decision 
to renounce her right of confiscation-of German prop- 
erty in the United Kingdom. This announcement 
marked the widest divergence that has yet appeared 
between the aims and methods of Great Britain and 
of France concerning the future of the defeated enemy. 
In its discussion of the latest development in the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and France, the French 
press expressed some irritation because of the fact that 
the British Government had reached a momentous de- 
cision without consulting the ally on the other side 
of the channel. Comment in the British press on the step 
taken by Downing Street emphasized the conviction 
that the British policy of liberality to Germany is best 
calculated to enable that country to resume its indus- 
trial life and create the resources that are essential to 
the payment of its obligations to the Allied Doe 


Mortal Bite by a Monkey 
Creates a Crisis in Greece 


Problems of some magnitude reached concrete form 
in Greece last week, when King Alexander, who sue- 
ceeded King Constantine when the latter sovereign 
was eliminated by Premier Venizelos with Allied aid, 


died as the result of the bite of a pet monkey. The’ 


difficulties following this peculiar death of a monarch 
—although Alexander was a monarch only in name— 
began to appear when the problem of the succession 
was taken up by the Greek Parliament. The choice 
fell upon another son of ex-King Constantine, Prince 
Paul. This boy, however,—a nephew of the ex-Kaiser, 
—left the determination of his course in the hands of 
his father, who took occasion to reiterate his own 
claim to the throne. In the meanwhile the sovereignty 
will be vested in a regent, for which post the Chamber 
elected Admiral Coudouriotis. The situation is preg- 
nant with possibilities in view of a strong internal 
movement for the restoration of Constantine, and of the 
force of the countercurrent for the establishment of a 
republic in Greece. 
Death of Lord Mayor MacSwiney 
Causes Emotion in Ireland 

After seventy-four days less a few hours of self-im- 
posed fasting as a protest against the methods pur- 
sued by the British Government in Ireland, Terence 
MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, charged with Sinn 
Fein activities, died in Brixton Gaol on October 25. 
The news of his death caused profound emotion 
throughout Ireland and the emotion extended to this 
country. Predictions differed as to the effect of the 
Lord Mayor’s death on the prospects for the solution 
of the Irish problem, but there seemed to be ample 
reason to assume that whatever direct results the 
self-imposed tragedy of Brixton Gaol might or might 


not have, it would not simplify the developing crisis” 
in Ireland nor add to the minimum of good feeling 
now existing between the British Government and the _ 
Irish people outside of Ulster. 3) .i 
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“This Man Adams” 


As every successful cause is focussed in a militant and 
victorious personality, read what a constant com- 
panion says of the Campaign leader 


H. W. THIRLKELD 
Chief of Publicity, the Unitarian Campaign 


F, SUDDENLY, leadership of a great cause were 
thrust upon you, what would you do? Suppose 
the message had been handed to you; could you 
carry it to Garcia? How would you feel in the rdle 
of David confronted by a 
Goliath? How would you 
act if you were “handed the 
ball” and asked to go 


Probably in no_ case 
would the worthiest man 
feel elated or overconfident 
of success. The most that 
could be expected of the 
messenger to Garcia, the 
stripling David, or the foot- 
ball player, would be de- 
termination and confidence 
in the right of their cause. 

Ernest G. Adams, Chair- 
man of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian 
Campaign, was over- 
whelmed, he says, when 
asked to accept leadership 
in the great Unitarian for- 
ward movement now under 
way and to deliver its lib- 
eral religious message to 
the world, but he had de- 
termination and high belief 
in the spiritual ideals of 
the Unitarian faith and 
confidence in the right of 
his cause. 

Who is “this man 
Adams”? Whence came his 
belief, his confidence, his 
fervor and enthusiasm? 

Every Unitarian knows 
that for the first time in 
the history of his denomi- 
nation all Unitarian 
churches are united in a 
common effort to deliver 
their message of pure re- 
ligion to the sixty-five mil- 
lion Americans—men, 
women, and children—not 
affiliated with any church. 
Many have heard of Ernest 
G. Adams; many desire to know more about him. 

A business man, salesman of investnient securities, 
Ernest G. Adams was suddenly called upon to “deliver” 
the Unitarian forward movement to America. He was 
“handed the ball” ; he was asked to “carry the message” ; 
he was called upon to face the Goliath of religious and 
patriotic indifference; he was asked to plunge against 


all the difference. 


a wall of denominational apathy. To those who would 
_ know more of his personality, both lightly and seriously 


told, permit an introduction. 
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HERE IS MAN POWER—WITHOUT FRILLS 


It sounds strangely exhilarating to read the following 
from a minister of a Western Unitarian church which 
was still cool about the Campaign when Ernest Adams 
arrived early in October to speak: “His coming made 


We are now really in the Cam- 
paign, and we shall stay in to the finish. Mr. Adams’s 
address was a revelation to us all. 
enthusiasm is compelling in its power. 
must be met.” 
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Ernest G. Adams has been known to many as a 
plain business man, home-loving citizen, active partici- 
pant in civic affairs, in addition to having given vir- 
tually ten years to the service of his country in time 
of strife; but he has been transformed suddenly by 
the exigencies of a great cause into a crusader in a 
great adventure. ; 

His middle name is Germaine, which bespeaks Co- 
lonial stock. 

Chronologically, “this man Adams” is, according to 
his campaign speeches and other data, of the Sandwich 
Islands ; Boston, Cambridge, Harvard College, Worces- 
ter, the Boston Harbor forts during the Spanish- 
American War, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the Division 
of Naval Operating Forces 
during the Great War; and 
again of Boston during 
business hours, and Cool- 
idge Corner, Mass., or South 
Brooksville, Me., evenings 
or vacations. As Unita- 
rians know, Mr. Adams also 
has been lately and tempo- 
rarily of Wellesley Hills, 
Buffalo, Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, St. Paul + (Minn.), 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Lin- 
coln, Omaha, Dallas, Brook- 
lyn (N.Y.), and many New 
England towns, on Unita- 
rian business. 

Mr. Adams is forty-six 
years old and is composed 
of equal parts of religion 
and patriotism, both parts 
being co-ordinating, corre- 
lating, dovetailing and 
synchronizing, moting, 
and functioning in such 
manner that no analyst can 
tell the one from the other 
in his verbal or mental man- 
ifestations. 

He talks politics, yacht- 
ing, golf, business, banking, 
home, family, and topics of 
the day—all under the dual 
heading of his twin hobby, 
patriotism and_ religion, 
whence all things, with him, 
emanate or end. 

He speaks with the same 
intensity to one, one hun- 
dred, or one thousand, 
driven by high-powered en- 
thusiasm and _ conviction, 


His tremendous and generating good-fellow- 


His challenge 


ship. 
“This man Adams” is a 
man of contrasts, like 


every interesting personality. One side is cheery and 
the other serious. Both sides are optimistic—intense. 
Following his recent trip on Unitarian Campaign 
business in the Midwest, the Editor of Tum Curistran 
Rucister in the issue of October 14 wrote :— 
“Our courier, Ernest G. Adams, has come out of the West. 
He got the greatest welcome and brought to the headquarters 
of the Unitarian Campaign the most enthusiastic assurances 
that it has been the high favor of any man in a like mission 
for our faith to enjoy. We offer that superlative tribute to 
the people of our churches in the Great Midwest, and to the 


h 
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magnificent denominational cause now coming into full 


career, and not least to this man Adams himself. If we 
exaggerate, we shall be forgiven. 
From the Midwest came another testimonial. Wrote 


a minister :— 

Mr. Adams certainly did a great job here in St. Paul 
{[Minn.]. He spoke twice. Both times he scored heavily. 
So far as Unity Church is concerned, his coming made all 
the difference. We are now really in the Campaign, and 
we shall stay in to the finish. Mr. Adams’s address was 
a revelation to us all. His tremendous enthusiasm is 
compelling in its power. Several persons who are not 
Unitarians, who were present at his meeting, were as 
keenly enthusiastic about him as were our own people. 
His message is one that cannot be ignored, and his chal- 
lenge is one that simply must be met. 


Another subscriber, suggesting a permanent board 
of “couriers” :— 

Mr. Adams was here [Cleveland] Sunday. He carried 
everything before him. If there were any doubters among 
the congregation regarding the advisability of the Cam- 
paign, I am sure they all saw the light after Mr. Adams’s 
splendid and striking speech. Mr. Adams is doing for 
the Unitarian faith what I have hoped ever since I have 
been connected with it that some one would do. 


Buffalo to the front :— 


Adams certainly has the goods. He gave us no end of 
inspiration, and I feel sure that we are now ready to 
tackle any quota that the Campaign Committee may put 
up to us. 


Accompanying Mr. Adams five thousand miles 
through the Midwest revealed. much of the personal 
man. The Midwest was glad to have any “courier of 
Unitarianism.” It had felt, admittedly, far from the 
Headquarters of the denomination. Not a few places 
were sceptical about participation in the proposed 
Campaign. But speaking always as if to a large en- 
thusing throng, the “courier” gave of the utmost of 
his conviction, faith, and enthusiasm, even though the 
gathering were small. The response was immediate 
and conclusive. The churches in every case would 
co-operate. 

“A regular stem-winder,” one described the speaker 
at the conclusion of his talk. 

The conclusiveness of his message was aptly de- 
scribed by the same auditor. The minister announced 
Mr. Adams would be glad to answer any questions 
relative to the Campaign. 

“He’s told me all I want to know,” was the verdict 
of the enthusiast. 

“Well, I never looked at our religion or any re- 
ligion in that way before. You can count on me to 
pull my weight; we’ve got to have this Campaign.” 

This was one of the most frequent remarks, The 
very individuals which the ministers and the chief 
laymen had said could carry the Campaign to a suc- 
cessful local conclusion if enthused in every case were 
the ones to assert their conversion to the new Unitarian 
idea. 

The Campaign Committee head and representative 
had one story to tell, and everywhere it was a telling 
story. There was no withstanding the enthusiasm, the 
conviction of the speaker. He believed in his cause 
and he carried every audience with him. There was 
no effort at oratory. “This man Adams” is not an 
orator; he does not want to be. His “story” does not 
deal with frills and does not need frills in the telling. 
“Out with it,” seems to be this speaker’s one rule 
of procedure, and out it comes straight from the’ 
shoulder, landing directly between every auditor’s 
mental eyes. No Unitarian can evade his argument. 
One, it seems, must deny his very Unitarianism if he or 
she does not subscribe to the need, the obligation, and 
the opportunity. 
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However, as to the “stem-winder,” the admirer may 
have endeavored to express a sturdy and a long-running 
watch, but the Adams enthusiasm seems to need no 
winding,—at least it never runs down. There is no 
hour that it is not running, and, invited or not, any 
person or collection of persons may have a Unitarian 
Campaign speech from the Campaign leader and may 
have the same one several times or a series during the 
same evening. The .writer has known him to make 
three the same evening to the same gathering—after- 
thought tabloid addresses caused by some enthusiastic 
response or remark. The Campaign is in the man and 
he has to give it out. The time and the place make no 
difference, be it church, lunch-table, while walking on 
the street or through a park, in business, or in time of 
pleasure. Where the campaigner is, there also sounds 
“the need of the times.” His old friends like him for 
it, and it makes admirers and Unitarian enthusiasts 
out of casual acquaintances. 

The secret of it all is, “this man Adams” cannot help 
it. He does not want to help it. Every one who has 
heard him speak knows that he “got it” as a kiddie in 
the Sandwich Islands. “It” is synonymous for both 
his religion and his patriotism. He has worked hard 
and he has played hard all his life, and campaigning 
hard in the one cause he loves makes it hard for the 
other fellow, unless he is willing to travel far and fast 
and sleep on the wing. Five thousand miles he travelled 
and came up as fresh as a daisy and ready to repeat, 
whereas one who accompanied him, to put it mildly, 
was somewhat “off his feed.” 


He Takes No Credit for It 


However, there is a secret—an explanation. Ernest 
G. Adams believes just as thoroughly as he does in 
Unitarianism that men are prepared for the work they 
are called upon to do. In one wartime work in the 
Division of Naval Operating Forces he was called upon 
to deal with many problems in connection with ships. 
He always had been a marine enthusiast, a lover of 
yachting and boats. Was this just a haphazard fond- 
ness? Absolutely not! It was a training for a work 
he was called upon to do. You cannot shake him on 
that belief. 

Was it just by chance that his mother and his father 
drummed into their sons patriotism and religion? 
Was it just chance that makes him look at the country 
he loves so passionately through thoughts of religion? 
Is it just a happening that his conviction knows no 
difference between patriotism and religion? Not at 
all, in his mind. The synonymity was intended; or, at 
least, it was well that he was so trained. He takes 
no credit for it. It is well that he believes as he does, 
if he is placed where so believing can help to do some- 
thing which also seems intended, is it not? One must 
agree, while listening at least. It is the conviction of 
the man which is convincing. 

“This man Adams” loved football. When the pig- 
skin was handed to him he knew only one thing to do 
with it—advance it. 

He was handed the ball. 
started with it, is still going, and will know no stop- 
ping until a goal line passes under him—or until he is 
downed! He is big, husky, so whole-heartedly enthusi- 
astic, so intensely convinced, that he offers little invita- 
tion to “downers.” Besides he never has been downed 
permanently and probably would not know how to stay 
down. 

“This man: Adams” is the one big reason why the 
country knows “there is something doing in Unita- 
rianism.” 
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Sidelights on the Unitarian Campaign, November 11-22 


The Honor Roll bulletin-board in the 
foyer of Unity House is beginning to fill 
up. The following churches have over- 
subscribed their quotas for the Cam- 
paign :— 

1. Canton, Mass., Congregational church. 
Rey. C. H. Valentine, minister and local 
chairman, 

2. Highland Springs, Va., church. Rev. 
F. W. Pratt, minister. Mrs. F. S. Read, 
local chairman. 

3. First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N.J. 
Rey. M. L. Holt, minister. S. Roy Heath, 
local chairman. 

4. Church of Our Father, Lancaster, 


Pa. Rev. HE. C. Davis, minister. M. T. 
Garvin, local chairman. 

5. First Parish Church, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Rev. H. A. Pease, minister. ©. W. 
Bennett, local chairman. 

6. First Unitarian Society, Clinton, 
Mass. Rey. James C. Duncan, minister. 


F. EH. Howard, local chairman. 

7. First Unitarian Church, Wheeling, 
W.Va. Rev. Clara Cook Helvie, minister. 
Walter B. Hilton, local chairman. 

8. Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, minister. Mrs. Edward M. 
Whiting, local chairman. 


One Campaign manager who has had 
experience in war drives and other civic 
movements has found the following plan 
a practical and successful way of present- 
ing a quota without having his auditors 
feel that the bulk sum is too large for 
them to raise. 

Taking, for example, a quota of $15,000, 
this manager outlines this amount, not as 
$15,000, but as 

3 subscriptions of $1,000 


5 ‘“ “ $500 
15 se “$250 
20 ‘“ “ $100 
50 “ec “ec $50 
50 “ 6“ $25 


“all in cash if convenient; if not, an 
initial payment and the remainder to be 
paid over the five-year period.” On the 
last sum it can be pointed out that $5 
a year for five years is not a vast amount 
for any pocketbook. 


It is now up to the individual churches. 

Three hundred local chairmen have been 
appointed and their communities organized. 
Literature of all descriptions has been 
sent out from the national office. Com- 
mittees have been chosen and are now 
working for the success of the Campaign. 
Speakers have been recruited to carry the 
oral word across the country. The coun- 
try has been advised through the printed 
page just what this forward movement 
stands for. So now, on the eve of the 
Campaign, it is up to the individual 
churches to do their part. If they do, the 
success of the Campaign is assured. 


Mr. Adams has received $50 from a 
Catholic who felt the Unitarian Cam- 
paign meant something to him. In ac- 
knowledging the gift, Mr. Adams wrote :— 

‘Not only the amount of money was 
pleasing, but the spirit in which it was 


sent was what touched me. If we mem- 


» 
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bers of all the various denominations in 
the country could appreciate that we are 
all working for the same thing, as you 
already do, that we are all really part of 
the same team, it would mean the fruition 
of the very thing. which I believe the 
Almighty has been working for, for cen- 
turies.” 


Speaking in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, recently, Mr. Henry M. 
Williams, a member of the executive com- 
mittee, told of his adventures in Uni- 
tarianism in the South and the need of 
church extension work there. In one city, 
he said, the Unitarians hold their meetings 
in a hall. The people next door to the 
hall asked, “Who are these Unitarians 
who have bought next door to us?” “Why, 
they’re nothing but a band,” came the 
prompt reply. 

On running down this story it was 
found that among other organizations 
which met in the hall was the band of 
a fraternal society. Some one passing 
down the street saw the sign which an- 
nounced that the local Unitarian Society 
held its meetings there and at the same 
time heard the band effusions coming from 
the second-story windows. Then came the 
obvious conclusion on the “Unitarian 
band.” 


All but five of the twenty-six divisional 
chairmen have been recruited to handle 
the Campaign in the areas into which 
the Campaign has been divided, according 
to Mr. G. F. Whitcomb, who is in charge 
of that detail of the organization work at 
Headquarters. 

Having the country divided into clearly 
defined areas was found expedient to 
“clear” information through divisional 
chairmen. These heads act in an advisory 
capacity for local chairmen in their areas 
and forward the work of organization 
without the delay that would necessarily 
ensue if each chairman referred his ques- 
tions to the national office for a ruling. 


Here is the kind of letter the Cam- 
paign Committee likes to receive from 
the field :— 

“You may be quite sure I shall do every- 
thing to make the Unitarian Campaign, as 
it applies to Pittsburgh, a full and un- 
qualified success when the time arrives 
for active work. 

“We have associated with us a number 
of very fine men with a clear vision of 
what is necessary for this work, and I 
have every confidence in their full and 
free co-operation. — 

“h. J. THomMpson, 
“Local Chairman.” 


From Franklin, N.H., comes this letter :— 

“Our Laymen’s League is a thoroughly 
live organization. ... There is not the 
slightest doubt but that the quota will be 
raised.” 


Parishes in many parts of the country 
have advised Headquarters of the appoint- 
ment of publicity chairmen. These work- 
ers can do much to make the Campaign 


af 


known in their home towns, both by in- 
forming editors of the A B C’s of Uni- 
tarianism and by keeping them posted on 
the progress of the Campaign through ma- 
terial sent them from time to time by the 
publicity department of the Campaign. 
Extra copies of “Your Friend the News- 
paperman” are available at Unity House. 


This comes from Mr. O. Ellery Edwards, 
local chairman for the First Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn :— 

“Reporting from the First Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, I beg to advise you 
that the Campaign is well under way; 
all of our committees are organized and 
functioning and we have so far arranged 
for about $16,000 of our $50,000 and have 
not yet begun our active soliciting.” 

Through its church calendar the First 
Church is carrying on a remarkable cam- 
paign. In one number it outlines the aims 
of the movement and ends with the 
appeal that every member consider him- 
self a “publicity committee” and interest 
others in the forward movement. Another 
number plays up the slogan, “Make it 
Brooklyn’s business.” 


Rey. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
reports that about $1,000 of his church’s 
quota has been raised. 


“The work of the coming months,” says 
Mr. Adams, “is the first step toward an 
organization which, growing stronger with 
the years, should gradually place before 
all American citizens the sane, simple, 
reasonable beliefs of the Unitarian Church. 
It would give the Unitarian Church that 
position of religious leadership for which 
it is to-day particularly fitted. Never 
was there a greater opportunity. The 
test comes now—at the first step.” 


Every parish has been invited to have 
a Layman’s Sunday, November 14, on 
which date the sermon will be delivered 
by a layman. The importance of a Lay- 
man’s Sunday is commending itself to the 
ministers, when some layman of the con- 
gregation, following the inspiring lead of 
Mr. Adams, may lay especial emphasis on 
the need of an aroused laity. Application 
to ‘Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
will result in the despatch of sermon ma- 
terial for these “laymen sermons.” 


Ministers and local chairmen should 
avail themselves of the splendid publicity 
service in operation at Campaign Head- 
quarters. Bulletins, pamphlets, and de- 
scriptive circulars of all sorts may be pro- 
cured merely for the asking. The best 
publicity agenctes obtainable have pre- 
pared this material. At no previous time 
in the history of the fellowship has so 
much publicity matter relative to the 
story, meaning, and requirements of Uni- 
tarianism been available for free distri- 
bution. 

Send now for pamphlets and distribute 
them throughout the communities. One 
minister has asked for five thousand addi- 
tional copies of that telling newspaper 
sheet “Who Started It?” 
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Missionary Zeal 
HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


UR PROPHETS have told us that we occupy 
C) a position of leadership, that the religious world 

needs emancipation from exclusive creeds and 
dogmas, the fresh and untrammelled interpretation of 
the religious literature of Christianity, the new pres- 
entation, free from legend, of the Great Personality, 
the stirring application of the profound spiritual ideal- 
ism of Jesus to our day. They have told us that only 
the liberal church is in a position to meet this need 
fully and freely. 

What shall be our policy in the face of this conflict 
of interests? Shall we be content to exert an indirect 
influence, leaving it largely to chance whether and 
when any one shall know what our gospel is? Shall 
we be bold to speak, shall we write our convictions and 
hopes across the sky in luminous signs? 

If you and I had nothing to offer to the world but 
another competing creed, we might well hesitate to 
prosecute any mission. But our precious heritage is 
not a creed; it is a spirit of life. Christianity is less 
an institution than the spirit of Jesus regnant in men’s 
hearts. That gospel must not die upon our lips. We 
will bring it to others as a charter of freedom and a 
challenge to action. 

For us missionary zeal means no mandate to force 
others to walk with us. It means ardent desire and 
eager acceptance of the duty to reach out a helping 
hand to all who need a foothold on the foundations of 
spiritual life. 


The Great Adventure: A Church arches 


Being the last call by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Campaign, to make a 
success of the great forward edu- 
cational movement 


ERNEST G. ADAMS 


O-DAY, ONE OF THE SMALLEST and at the 
Same time the most liberal of religious denomi- 
nations “fills the eye” of the public. It is the 

most widely talked religion and the most frequently 
mentioned in the news—all because it is before the 
public with a definite and at the same time a prac- 
tical effort which is one hundred per cent. religious. 
It not only has a vision, but it has a solution so 
convincingly simple in its spiritual appeal that it 
has stirred the imagination of hundreds of thousands 
of liberal thinkers who have been awaiting eagerly the 
proffering of a religious “something” which will four- 
Square with their frankly yearning desire for a truly 
religious religion. In all truth it provides the spirit 
of adventure which moves individuals to participate 
in a great cause. May it not be that at last this de- 
nomination—the Unitarian—is providing the leaven 
which will result in stirring the great human mass to 
rise in the spiritual revival which was to come out 
of the Great War? 

Yesterday, the great Protestant denominations, 
strong in member numbers, and stout with concrete 
and financial wealth, were formed into the greatest 
religious combination in the history of the world—the 
Interchurch World Movement—and the world itself 
was encompassed by the aims of the organization. 
That the totality of its objectives was not obtained is 
deplored. It brought together, for one purpose at 
least, many creeds and the followers thereof. Outside 
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the movement, however, was one protestant fellowship 
—excluded. That fellowship, the Unitarian, was the 
most liberal of all, though small in numbers, To-day 
it marches. : 

It was not, however, exclusion which tended to unify 
the liberal congregations of the Unitarian Church, 
which always before had been inclined to be separate, 
individual, insular, and satisfied in their church fam- 
ilies apart from the sister churches of the denomina- 
tion. The moving factor was a vision of the need of 
Unitarianism by the great number of men and women 
not affiliated with any church. 

The great interdenominational church movement 
showed clearly the need—but it did not fill it. The 
complete success of the mammoth movement inaugu- 
rated hinged upon the intaking of dollars by the hun- 
dreds of millions, and in this undertaking it felt that 
it could exclude one denomination, small but liberal. 


But if it accomplished .nothing more—and it did | 


accomplish much—the great movement showed a need 
of religion, in that it revealed that sixty-five million 
citizens of the United States never had been moved 
to espouse or tie up to any specific church religion. 

Few men, whatever may be their personal beliefs and 
convictions, would desire to give as their opinion that 
more than sixty per cent. of the American population, 
although not enrolled under any religious banner, is 
without religion. Rather, it must be surmised that 
these millions have not been able to accept or have 
not been stirred by any of the creed religions offered 
to them. ; 

And so the liberal church of Unitarianism marches, 
and it moves under the banner of intelligence, of sci- 
ence, of simplicity, sincerity, and saneness—the banner 
of the Beautiful Adventure in which every individual 
may be a personal crusader. 

The situation in Unitarianism, few will deny, was 
that although the question of a unified effort by all 
churches for the good of the denomination as a whole 
had been thought of, many there were who doubted, 
and they expressed themselves to the effect that the 
churches which since their formation had been indi- 
vidual, and owed their allegiance to no bishop, organi- 
zation, or creed, could not be brought together in an 
organization way, other than to work for their own 
parishes. Independence in the denomination had been 
something of a fetish, something jealously guarded. 
One might have described this insularity of parishes as 
a result of a complacency and smugness, notwithstand- 
ing the existing justly strong pride in the general ac- 
complishment of the denomination. 

Then came the vision of the greater,—the denomi- 
national work which did not consider primarily the 
end of the individual church, but the work which the 
individual congregation could contribute toward the 
task of the whole denomination, 

The vision was not how strong a denomination the 
Unitarian could come to be for its own sake, but what 


. service it could perform, if strengthened as a denomi- 


nation, for the whole people—for America! 

The three million dollars sought is not as money 
for the denomination, but as a resource with which 
and through which the denomination can best fulfil the 
obligation and the opportunity of the time. The funda- 
mental theme is not revenue, but religion. This reve- 
nue we hope to secure among ourselves, and through 


it give the religion of Unitarianism to the people of | 


America—the sixty-five million who have not been 
stirred by the religion of any other church. 


We never have been so unified before. Yesterday, 


the largest denominations fought their battle. To-day, 
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- churches. 
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we, the smallest, pass to the front. 

must stand forth—and march! 
Every other religion watches as we face the test. 
Before us is the Great Adventure. 


Every Unitarian 


- Foundation Laid: Headquarters Ready! 


How the Campaign was arranged, told in a graphic story 
—An amazing achievement by a strong group 
of laymen 
ROBERT F. DUNCAN 


Secretary, Unitarian Campaign Committee 


EADQUARTERS IS READY for the Campaign! 
H By this is meant that the leaders of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign feel to-day that everything 
possible within the means of the Committee has been 
done to insure the success of this first great denomi- 


national movement in the Unitarian Church. But the 


leaders say frankly that beyond a certain point the 
result of the Campaign lies entirely with the individual 
The tools for a successful campaign have 
been devised and instruction for their use issued. It 
now lies with the leader of the various churches to 
organize their committees and use the tools to make the 
Campaign in each church a success. 

Preliminary reports from the Divisions are most 
encouraging. The following churches in the order 
named have reported their quotas oversubscribed by 
October 27 :— 


Canton, Mass. 

. Highland Springs, Va. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

. Clinton, Mass. 

. Wheeling, W. Va. 

. Pittsfield, Mass. 


These quotas represent $26,500, and the amount has 
been exceeded in each case. In addition, numerous 
churches report parts of their quotas raised. These 
facts lead Headquarters to believe that that part of 
the work in the hands of the churches will prove as 
successful as the preliminary organization carried on 
at Unity House. If this is the case, the entire Cam- 
paign will be known throughout the country as an over- 
whelming success—in marked contrast to several other 
campaigns conducted since the Armistice. 

Readers of Tum Register may be interested in a brief 
sketch of the organization methods employed and the 
results achieved to date. Elsewhere in this issue is a 
description of the publicity methods and achievements. 

Final plans for the Campaign were completed be- 
tween May 1 and the May Meetings. By the latter date 
a small staff had taken possession of a part of the third 
floor of Unity House to assist in handling the pub- 
licity of the May Meetings.. Immediately thereafter 
this force was enlarged to about fifteen and the task 
of organization begun. 

The major part of the work consisted in securing 


HAoOIPWhH 


the appointmert in each Unitarian church in the 


United States and Canada of a so-called Local Chair- 
man, who would oversee the raising of the church’s 
quota, he to be assisted by various committees and 
assistants. In every case the minister of the church 


_ was asked to bring this matter to the attention of the 


proper authorities in his church. 


‘The American Unitarian Association Year Book of 


aS 
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1920-21 lists four hundred and seventy-three churches, 
and it was the aim of the Committee to secure a Local 
Chairman in each church. To date slightly more than 
three hundred have been secured, this number includ- 
ing practically every active church. 

While this work was proceeding, the Executive Com- 
mittee, meeting twice a week, selected a list of some 
two hundred names of leading Unitarian lay men and 
women in all parts of the country who were invited 
to become members of the General Committee, of which 
Mr. Taft consented to act as Honorary Chairman. By 
the end of August this committee was complete and the 
majority of the Local Chairmen secured. 

As soon as a Local Chairman’s name was received at 
Headquarters he was furnished with a booklet, “Plan 
of Operation,” giving detailed instructions for the set- 
ting up of a campaign organization in his church. His 
name was added to the stencil list to receive the 
Bulletins, of which sixteen have now been sent, giving 
additional suggestions and news of the progress of the 
Campaign. Copies of these Bulletins are sent each 
week to all active Unitarian clergymen so that they 
will be informed of all developments. 

During July work was begun on the difficult problem 
of church quotas, a survey of ministers’ salaries was 
completed, and application was made for a charter 
under the laws of Massachusetts. 

The summer months also saw the writing of the Can- 
vasser’s Handbook containing instructions to solicitors ; 
the Major Pamphlet, which has recently been sent 
direct to all parish lists filed with Headquarters; the 
designing and printing of the subscription blank with 
careful instructions for handling funds received; the 
writing of the Bulletin, showing how advantage might 
be taken of the Hollis Amendment to the Federal 
Revenue Act; and the writing of “The Plan”—a small 
pamphlet giving the history of the Campaign move- 
ment and a description of the various Unitarian organi- 
zations which are to benefit thereby. In addition, 
“Man-to-Man” was written and distributed and several 
editorials favorable to the Campaign were reprinted 
and distributed. All this material has been in the 
hands of Local Chairmen and prospects for many 
weeks, and there should not be a Unitarian in the land 
who does not now know the fundamentals of the Cam- 
paign. In addition the large amount of planning to 
meet every contingency was done and a system devised 
to handle rapidly and accurately all incoming subscrip- 
tions. 

To reinforce the organization of Local Chairmen, to 
bind them closer and at the same time to decentralize 
from Headquarters the formidable task of dealing 
simultaneously with such a large number of Chairmen, 
Headquarters divided the parishes in the United States 
and Canada into twenty-six Divisions; a Division 
Chairman, in charge of approximately fifteen Local 
Chairmen, was placed at the head of each. This move 
has proved extremely effective in “tightening up” the 
entire organization. 

Immediately after the successful meeting of Local 
Chairmen and clergymen at Plymouth on October 5, 
Headquarters determined that emphasis should be 
placed on the spoken as well as the written word. 

The extended Western trip of Messrs. Adams and 
Barnard had proved the best investment of the prelim- 
inary campaign. Emergency methods were rapidly 
adopted and a Speakers’ Bureau rapidly set up in every 
Division. The goal was set of getting an “outside” lay 
speaker into every Unitarian church between October 
15 and November 21. At this writing a very large num- 
ber of churches have been covered. 
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An effort along this line was the proposal to observe 
Sunday, November 14, as Laymen’s Sunday in every 
Unitarian church. This idea, too, has been well re- 
ceived, and it is expected that in the great majority of 
churches one layman or several will occupy the pulpit 
on that day. 

Further suggestions looking toward the educational 
and religious aspects of the Campaign have been the 
list of sermon topics suggested for the five Sundays pre- 
ceding the Campaign and a proclamation from the Com- 
mittee to be read in every church on November 7. 

A special set of Wayside Pulpit bulletins has also 
been sent to each church for use during the Campaign. 

By all these methods the Committee has striven to 
get the churches to do things together and to impress 
on them the great power of simultaneous effort. 


Inside Story of the Publicity Men 


How the Campaign got the Unitarian word in print through- 
out the country— The technical side of a great new 
art—Its permanent value ‘ 


HE UNITARIAN CHURCH has decided to spend 
$3,000,000 for advertising her faith to North 
America! That, in a sentence, is the fundamental 

purpose of the Unitarian Campaign. 

“T am a salesman and have been a salesman all my 
life,” says Ernest G. Adams, the Campaign Chairman, 
“and I never sold such goods as I have got to-day.” 

The Campaign Committee, after the most minute 
survey of the conditions surrounding the production 
and merchandising of the “goods,” has fixed $3,000,000 
as the amount which can be expended profitably in a 
campaign of five years. 

With this statement, which is purposely couched in 
the terms of commerce, those who hold to the point 
of view that religion is something too sacred to adver- 
tise will have no sympathy. But the facts justify the 
attitude of the writer. Unitarians, in the words of 
a recent statement from Campaign Headquarters, “have 
rested too easily and confidently upon the thought that 
the self-evident principles of our rational and simple 
faith could be safely left to proclaim and commend 
themselves, and that ultimately they would take posses- 
sion of the world.” 

More than a century of Unitarian history proves 
that this consummation so devoutly to be wished will 
never become a reality until every Unitarian becomes a 
salesman under the direction of Ernest G. Adams as 
promotion manager. 

The first plank in the Unitarian Campaign platform 
requires that all Unitarians shall volunteer, and at 
once inform themselves regarding the merits of the 
“goods.” It is Mr. Adams’s theory that unless the 
salesmen thoroughly believe in their line, and manifest 
that belief by unwavering loyalty, they won’t measure 
up to the demands of the second plank of the platform, 
which is :— 

The spread of that belief among the sixty-five million 
Americans who are affiliated with no church. 


To organize Unitarians so that they are prepared to © 


do the work assigned to them will require capital. And 
to obtain adequate distribution of Unitarian principles 
after the organization is completed will require addi- 
tional capital. This is the third plank of the Cam- 
paign platform. 

Thus definitely may the Campaign plan be described 
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partment at Campaign Headquarters. 
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as consisting of these three elements—the religious, the 
educational, and the financial. 

Since operations were begun on this plan a few 
months ago, it has been said, the Unitarian Church has 
received more advertising than in all the years that 
have gone before. A good beginning has been made in 
spite of two major difficulties—the relative lack of num- 
bers and limited influence of the Unitarian Church, and 
the attitude toward the Unitarian Church that is preva- 
lent in many sections of the country. 

For more than four months a small but efficient and 
versatile staff has been employed in the publicity de- 
They have pre- 
pared and distributed approximately fifty “stories” a 
month, all relating to some Unitarian activity—past, 
present, or proposed. These stories have covered a 
range of circulation. Beginning in the denomination 
itself, the Campaign has furnished a great variety of 
news and articles to the ever-growing family of readers 
of Tun CurisTIAN Recister. In the general press the 
distribution has included twenty-three hundred daily 
newspapers with an average daily circulation of twenty- 
eight million readers! 

With the exception of a summary of a pamphlet 
issued by the Laymen’s League, prepared at the request 
of the League for distribution to more than seven 
thousand daily and weekly newspapers, the limit of 
twenty-three hundred papers has not been exceeded, 
and that limit has been reached only once. Recogniz- 
ing the two major difficulties previously mentioned, it 
has been considered unwise to attempt an elaborate 
programme of general distribution. 


To Twenty-three Hundred Newspapers 


The plan has been to localize “copy” to Unitarian 
centres whenever possible. A few examples will show 
how this programme is operated. Mr. Taft recruited 
more than one hundred prominent Unitarians for ser- 
vice on his National Campaign Committee. To each 
city represented on his list the publicity department 
sent a “story” carrying the name of the local commit- 
teeman, plus a general statement regarding the Cam- 
paign. To-day, in so far as it is humanly possible, 
the publicity department is attempting to blaze a trail 
for the speakers enlisted by the Campaign, and to fol- 
low up with advance copies of the presentation of the 
programme as each speaker interprets it. The news- 
papers receive this material in ample time for publi- 
cation. 

This routine publicity activity is the foundation of 
the entire structure. While not as spectacular as the 
more general features prepared from time to time, it is 
invaluable. It should be made some one’s business to 
see that this essential branch of the new Unitarianism 
be taken care of seven days a week. 

A word about a few of the more spectacular features 
of the work. One of the most successful stories pre- 
pared and distributed was based on a pamphlet which 
the American Unitarian Association obtained from Mr. 
Taft. Widespread publication and editorial comment 
followed the release of a summary of this pamphlet. 

A so-called clip sheet called “Who Started It?” at- 
tracted even greater attention. This sheet, made up to 


A Quarter a Week! 


- Twenty-five cents a week isn’t much. Yet if only ten persons 


in the poorest Unitarian church in the United States were to 
contribute that much every week for five years to the Unitarian 
Campaign the total would be $650. 


<< mene 


there must be an inspiration. 
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resemble a newspaper page, carried ten stories of 
achievement by Unitarians of world-wide distinction. 
From various Unitarian volumes, plus considerable re- 
search in the public library, short, newsy stories were 
prepared showing that Unitarians were pioneers in the 
work of promoting the free public school, prison re- 
form, civil service, prevention of cruelty to animals, 


the care of blind and deaf, organized charity, and the 


care of the insane. 

This sheet went to twenty-three hundred daily news- 
papers and to all ministers and local chairmen of the 
Unitarian Campaign. An extra supply of press proofs 
was soon exhausted, and a new supply was obtained 
to satisfy the demand. The minister of a Southern 
church asked for five thousand copies. It appears that 
he intends to push one under the door of every orthodox 
household in his home city. 

Taking advantage of the timeliness of the Presi- 
dential campaign, the publicity department prepared 
a feature story showing the religious affiliations of our 
American Presidents. It was shown that only the 
Episcopalians had furnished more Presidents than the 
Unitarians, and only the Presbyterians as many. One 


‘remarkable fact, of course, is that the total number 


of avowed Unitarians has always been less than one 
hundred thousand, as contrasted with the great num- 
bers in the other churches. A woman in Ohio, reading 
the story in her local paper, wrote to Boston that up to 


that time she had thought herself the only Unitarian 


within fifty miles and had been rather quiet about it, 
but with great pride she had carried the clipping 
around to her neighbors with the announcement that 
she was a Unitarian and wanted every one to know it. 


Twenty-two of Fifty-six Are Ours 


The most ambitious feature produced by the publicity 
staff is being distributed at this time. It is called the 
Unitarian Hall of Fame. Again taking advantage of 
the timeliness of the situation, this being the year of 
the elections to the Hall of Fame, which come every 
five years, a half-page feature story was prepared. 

Basing the story on Billy Sunday’s well-known ser- 
mon attacking Unitarianism, in which he states that 
the destiny of all Unitarians is hell, “whence they 
came,” it is shown that of the fifty-six names now on 
tablets in the Hall of Fame twenty-two are those of 
Unitarians! 

The foundation has been laid, and at a cost which 
is not great but is rather small for the results that have 
been obtained. The foundation is strong, but it will be 
of no value unless a consistent superstructure is erected 
thereon. To change the figure, the frame for the pic- 
ture has been completed; now comes the greater work 
of painting the picture. There must be a painter, and 
The Unitarian Cam- 
paign is paving the way for the renewal of the faith of 
those twenty-two Hall of Fame Unitarians; that re- 


-newal will be all the inspiration the most humble 


painter could desire. 

There have been many comments-of an extremely 
inspirational character, from one of which the writer 
is happy to quote :— 

“If this is the type of publicity work that you intend 
to carry on from now until Thanksgiving Day, I see a 
vision of a reborn church, the advent of the religion 
of the future, and an awakening of democracy to the 
realization of a religion suited to a democratic people. 
It is simply inspiring and enthusing. We are surely 
in for great things.” 

But Thanksgiving Day must not be the end; it must 
be the beginning. 
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“How is the Money to be Used?” 


HIS IS THE FIRST question asked of speakers 

| and canvassers for the Campaign. The answer is, 

“Not a campaign for money, but money for a 
campaign.” 

The Campaign itself is to educate Unitarians to think 
together and work together for their own liberal re- 
ligion as something more imperative for our country 
than philanthropic or relief agencies. The character 
of the Nation, which means our individual characters, 
our souls, is at stake. It is more important to save 
the character of the country represented in sixty 
millions of unchurched Americans than it is to alleviate 
the physical circumstances of individual cases of dis- 
tress, even though those cases run into the hundreds 
of thousands. 

To put power behind our Unitarian organizations, 
money is required to make them effective to accom- 
plish the purpose of regeneration. The sum of $3,- 
000,000 has been set as the goal within the capacity of 
our fellowship to make its proper contribution: toward 
this great call for the welfare of our country. 

Carrying our Unitarian message to the world by en- 
couraging our ministers with better salaries and larger 
pensions and by greater church attendance, by building 
up our churches into more effective agencies for the 
cause for which they were created, by extending the field 
and enlarging the number of our churches to serve 
more communities, by educating our children and 
arousing our young people to their part in the work, 
by affording adequate religious education both in Sun- 
day-schools and in divinity schools,—these are the lines 
along which the Campaign seeks to accomplish its pur- 
pose. 

The leading agencies are :— 

Fund for increase of ministers’ salaries. 

Unitarian Service Pension Society. 

Department of Church Extension, American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Western Unitarian Conference. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Department of Religious Education, American 
Unitarian Association. 

Women’s Alliance. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 


There are several other smaller agencies which have 
asked for consideration, concerning which no determi- 
nation has or can yet be made under the circumstances. 
Sufficient to say that the test will be made as to 
whether these agencies are general in character, as it 
is not intended to promote local objects, which should 
carry themselves. Nor is it intended permanently to 
create new agencies with new administrative expenses. 

The following have been selected as members of the 
Committee on the Apportionment of Funds :— 


Charles H. Strong, New York, Chairman. 
Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass. 
Mrs, George W. Holdrege, Omaha, Neb. 
Morton D. Hull, Chicago. 

John L. Mauran, St. Louis. 

Richard M. Saltonstall, Boston. 

Henry M. Williams, Boston. 


The final decision as to the exact amounts can safely 
be left in the hands of such a representative committee. 
The amounts to be received by each agency depend upon 
their needs and capacity to assist effectively in carrying 
out the general programme. So much can be said at 
the present time without prejudice to the duties of 
the Apportionment Committee. 
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Unitarian Immortals in Hall of Fame 


Written not in vainglory, but simply to oppose Mr. Sunday’ s 
consignment of our spiritual kindred to the place 
of everlasting damnation 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


known wherever the former baseball hero has dis- 

played his modern evangelistic methods. Its ros- 
ter is sprinkled plentifully with Unitarians, a fact 
which has inspired an embryo statistician to attempt 
to verify the spectacular revivalist’s claim with this 
result. 

Instead of finding that all these good men and women 
had arrived at the destination arbitrarily assigned to 
them, rather the seeker for truth discovered that they 
were in the Hall of Fame! 

There are fifty-six tablets already in place in the 
colonnade of the memorial library at New York Uni- 
versity. Elections are held every five years, and the 
fifth election since the voting began in 1900 is about 
to be held. Twenty-two Unitarians are included among 
the fifty-six, and several others are in nomination for 
election this year. The final roll of Americans con- 
spicuously identified with the progress and fame of the 
United States is limited to two hundred and fifty. 

Especially in the fields of letters and statecraft do 
these religious liberals stand out pre-eminently in the 
judgment of the Hall of Fame electors. Of thirteen 
authors who have received elections, nine were Uni- 
tarians, and a tenth, John Greenleaf Whittier, is de- 
scribed as a Unitarian Quaker. 

With Whittier in this class are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, essayist; the poets Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
James Russell Lowell, William Cullen Bryant, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; George Bancroft, John -Loth- 
rop ‘Motley, and Francis Parkman, historians; and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Washington Irving, James 
Fenimore Cooper, and Edgar Allan Poe are the con- 
tributions of other religious beliefs to this class. 


Bex SUNDAY’S “Who’s Who in Hell” is well 


Jefferson’s Prophecy Not Fulfilled Yet 


Of the seven American Presidents who have been 
elected to the Hall of Fame in the “Rulers and States- 
men” class John Adams and John Quincy Adams were 
members of and are buried beneath the Unitarian 
church in Quincy, Mass. Thomas Jefferson attended 
the Episcopal church near Monticello, but his entire 
public career revealed him as a religious liberal. In 
fact, he is on record as having said, “I trust that the 
same free exercise of private judgment which gave us 
our political reformation will extend its effect to that 
of religion.” As a prophet, however, he was without 
honor when he said nearly one hundred years ago,— 

“T trust that there is not a young man now in the 
United States who will not die a Unitarian.” 

Lincoln is also included with the Adamses and Jef- 
ferson by some Unitarian writers because the author 
of “Six Months at the White House” quotes him as 
saying,— 

“When any church will inscribe over its altar, as its 
sole qualification for membership, the Saviour’s con- 
densed statement of both Law and Gospel, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ that church will I join with all my heart and 
all my soul.” 

In the present article, however, Lincoln is not counted 
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as a Unitarian, but is classified with Washington and 
Madison, both Episcopalians, and Andrew Jackson, 
Presbyterian. 

Completing the Unitarian representation in this class 
are Benjamin Franklin and Daniel Webster. Not 
classified in the total of eleven are Henry Clay and 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Of the two educators, liberal Christianity claims 
Horace Mann, “father of the public school.” Mark 
Hopkins is the other. sets 

Of the two philanthropists and reformers, Peter 
Cooper, founder of Cooper Union in New York City, 
for the advancement of science and art, was a Uni- 
tarian. George Peabody shares the honors in this class. 

Of the scientists, the Unitarian Louis Agassiz is one 
of four, the others being John James Audubon, Asa 
Gray, and Joseph Henry. 

Chief Justice Marshall of the United States Supreme 
Court and Associate Justice Joseph Story were elected 
as lawyers and judges, their two companions in this 
class being James Kent and Rufus Choate. 


Women of Pre-eminence Members of the Faith 


Two of the six women who have been elected to the 


Hall of Fame were Unitarians,—Maria Mitchell, as- 
tronomer, and Charlotte Cushman, the famous actress. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, 
and Frances E. Willard complete the feminine repre- 
sentation in the colonnade. 


Classes in which the Unitarians are not represented 


are: Robert Fulton, Samuel F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, 
and Elias Howe, inventors; Daniel Boone, explorer; 
David Glascoe Farragut, Ulysses Simpson Grant, Rob- 
ert KE. Lee, and William Tecumseh Sherman, classified 
as soldiers and sailors; and Gilbert Charles Stuart, por- 
trait painter. 

As candidates may not be placed in nomination 
until they have been dead ten years, Billy Sunday is 
not eligible. Among the four preachers and theolo- 
gians who have been elected, however, is William Ellery 
Channing, who presented so forcibly the principles of 
the Unitarian faith that as the result of a single ser- 
mon one hundred and thirty churches severed their 
former denominational ties and accepted his position. 


Thus one sermon, known since 1819 as the “Balti- . 


more sermon,” exerted an immediate tangible influ- 
ence that is revealed to-day in the numerous “First 
Parishes” of the Pilgrim Fathers which have been for 
a century included in the Unitarian fellowship. Chan- 
ning’s sermon was not an emotional appeal made on 
an occasion which in this day would be described as a 
“revival,” but was a carefully conceived and rationally 
phrased statement of a great thinker and eloquent 


preacher who had been invited from Boston to Balti-— 


more to preach the sermon at the installation of the 
minister who had been called to lead a new society 
of Christian liberals. 


As reports spread of the principles enunciated by | 


Channing there came such a demand for them in the 
printed word that five editions were exhausted in six 
weeks. A century later Channing’s “Unitarian Chris- 
tianity” still enjoys a large circulation among the pub- 
lications of the American Unitarian Association, and 
is being used extensively in the Unitarian religious 
and educational Campaign of which William H. Taft 
is the leader. 
Hall of Fame with Jonathan Edwards and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Phillips Brooks was added to the list in 
1910. It is significant that Beecher and Brooks were 


among the most liberal thinkers in their respective 


orthodox communions. 


In 1900, Channing was elected to the | 


Pen. 
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- Among the Unitarians who received high votes in 
1915 and are in nomination for election this year are 
Louisa May Alcott and Helen Hunt Jackson, authors; 
Lucretia Mott, pioneer suffragist; and Dorothea Dix, 
who developed the modern system for care of the in- 
sane and was called by President Fillmore “the most 
useful and distinguished woman America has pro- 
duced.” 


A Health-and-Decency Salary 


UT OF THE UNITARIAN religious and educa- 
C) tional Campaign, culminating November 11-21 

in the raising of a $3,000,000 fund, will come a 
readjustment in the salaries received by the minis- 
ters of that denomination, National Headquarters an- 
nounced to-day. This decision was made on the com- 
pletion of an exhaustive survey of the salary situation, 
which reveals that one-third of the clergy receive an 
average salary of $1,500,—a figure below what the 
United States Bureau of Labor places the minimum 
“health and decency” budget of a government em- 
ployee’s family of five, $2,262.47. 

Other computations from the survey show that 
sixty-three of the two hundred and sixteen ministers 
who replied to a questionnaire sent out this summer 
have never received an increase in salary; that the 


~ average salary for the denomination is $2,100, and that 


the minimum proposed by all ministers was $2,500, an 
increase of $400 over the present average. 

Arithmetically, the figure $2,100 is correct, but it is 
pointed out by the survey committee that it by no 
means tells the home story of the Unitarian minister. 
One minister is paid $8,000, three are paid $7,000, and 
five, $6,000. Forty-five pastors receive between $3,000 
and $6,000. Therefore the salaries of these fifty-four 
men bring up the average. 

On the other side, fifty-five churches pay less than 
$3,000 but more than $1,800, and seventy-six pay 
$1,500 or less. Lowest in the scale are twenty-four 
ministers who receive $1,200, six who receive $1,000, 
and seven who receive $800. The lowest recorded sal- 
ary was $500. 

The average for eighty-seven churches which re- 
ported in Massachusetts was $2,100, and for the one 
hundred and thirty which reported from New Eng- 
land, $1,800. Eleven churches from three of the far 
Western States pay an average salary of $3,000, seven 
in five Southern cities pay $2,000, and two in Canada 
pay $1,500. 

In all the replies received at Headquarters, not a 
minister indicated a desire for anything more than a 
living wage with provision against the coming of the 
inevitable dead-line. Generally, the higher-salaried 
men placed the minimum high, while the lower-salaried 
men placed their minimum low. This is explained by 
the character of the parishes in which these men are 
serving and the difference of standards in city and 
rural charges. 

One minister receiving $8,000 thought that $5,000 
would be sufficient. Another with an income of $7,000 
placed the minimum at $4,000. Five ministers in the 
$6,000 class placed the minimum at a lower figure than 
they are now receiving. 

At that point the minimum began to rise. The 
$3,000 men asked for $4,000, and men with $2,000 be- 
lieved they should receive $3, 000. The $1,500 men 


thought that $2,000 might be enough. 


As a result of a twenty-seven-day speaking tour 
_ from San Antonio to New Orleans and up through 
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the South as “courier of Unitarianism,” William L. 
Barnard, secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
brought to Headquarters the suggestion that the sal- 
aries committee consider an equalization of ministers’ 
salaries. He found in those sections of the country, 
the outposts of Unitarianism, the feeling that by an 
equalization of salaries a pastor would not feel im- 
pelled to go to a wealthier parish after he had made a 
name for himself, and leave the church he had built 
up, simply because it was unable to pay him an ade- 
quate salary. There was a desire to have a part of the 
difference made up to enable a pastor in such a posi- 
tion to remain in the area where he was doing pioneer 
work. 

While no pronouncement has been made on this 
phase of the situation, it is held that when a church 
is so placed that it’ cannot pay a decent living wage, it 
may then be appropriate for some outside agency to 
take a hand. 

It is stated, in the opinion of those who have given 
the matter careful study, that “the great proportion 
of our churches can afford to pay higher salaries than 
are now being paid. The problem is to so stimulate 
the standing and other committees in control that they 
will take action of their own accord. Such action will 
quickly follow when our leading lay men and women 
realize that a low salary, often coupled with only part 
time devoted to the interests of the church, is detri- 
mental to the church and therefore to the moral inter- 
ests of the community.” 

Throughout this nation-wide forward movement on 
the part of the Unitarian Church it has been empha- 
sized that the financial side of the Campaign is simply 
to increase the resources of the Church and that it is 
“money for a campaign, not a campaign for money.” 
Aside from ministerial salaries and pensions the sub- 
scriptions will be used in extending the work of the 
Church -in religious education, for the Laymen’s 
League, the Women’s Alliance, and other interests of 
the denomination. 


“What do We Get Out of It?” 


HE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH in a Western 
city of a few hundred thousand inhabitants has 
a resident membership of three hundred and 
forty-eight. A: Unitarian minister whose own church 
was closed went there one Sunday morning and read 
on the calendar that the church had subscribed to the 
Baptist New World Movement $44,608, an average for 
the next four years of $129 for each resident member. 

After the service the Unitarian minister asked the 
Baptist treasurer if this would not injure greatly their 
annual contribution. To his surprise the treasurer 
responded that it worked just the other way. 

“Men like to be connected with large enterprises,” 
was the explanation. “Thirty new subscribers have 
been added to the list of annual contributors by the 
canvass for the national work.” 

That is the answer to the question which was asked 
at the beginning. The Unitarian Campaign canvass 
will not ruin the prospects of the local churches. “But 
in the case cited,” some may ask, “wasn’t the greater 
part of the money subscribed by a few wealthy members 
of the church ?” 

The facts are these: The largest contribution was 
$8,000; the second largest was $1,600; and there were 
a few at $1,200 and $1,000. The distribution was gen- 
eral and just about in proportion to the ability of each 
to contribute. 
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Everybody’s World 

Bypryeopy’s Worup. By Sherwood Eddy. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 1920. 
Pp. @., 278. \ 

The little nationalist who shrugs his 
shoulders and says, “What have we to do 
with abroad?’ will have little pleasure 
in Sherwood Eddy’s Hverybody’s World. 
After Everybody’s War we are summoned, 
in Lloyd George’s words, to look for a new 
world that will be Everybody’s World, and 
America is bidden to consecrate itself to 
the service of the world. By co-operation 
with the British Commonwealth, America 
can guarantee the achievement of world 
peace and the principles for which we 
fought in the war. “Divided, we can al- 
most insure war, sooner or later, into 
which we shall both be dragged.” 

The book is far more than an utterance 
of pious desire. The author knows the 
whole world with unusual intimacy. He 
has ‘travelled all lands, not as a vaguely 
interested sightseer, but as a worker for 
the high ends of civilization, charged with 
responsibilities that enforced large and ac- 
curate vision, and actuated by an ardent 
love of men and a powerful and liberal 
religious faith. Although it is a small vol- 
ume, it is full of facts,—facts historical, 
political, economic, statistical,—and it has 
some appealing human documents. It is 
a world survey by a competent and inspir- 
ing man who thrills the reader with a 
sense of the responsibilities that enter 
into the substance of all faiths and ideals. 
Here is the situation, the need, the possi- 
bility of the Turkish Empire, Russia, 
Japan, China, India (the author lived fif- 
teen years in India), and here is the great 
call to serve humanity in the spirit of 
Jesus, and here, too, is some definition of 
the programme of such service. It is a 
book for the hour. To read it is a duty. 


Catholic Ethics 

ETHIcsS GENERAL AND SPECIAL. By Owen A. 
Hill, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1920. $8.50. 

The author, a lecturer at Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City, has made a clear 
and interesting restatement of Catholic 
ethics. Protestant scholars can read it 
with sympathy and profit, since they no 
longer reject all Catholic thought. Indeed, 
many will partly agree with the first sen- 
tence that “the whole trouble with all mod- 
ern philosophy is rank subjectivism, and 
subjectivism is, perhaps, most destructive 
in the domain of ethics.” The statement 
needs qualification, but it is quite true 
that subjectivism in thought tends to pro- 
duce wilfulness in morals. The author 
considers that Protestantism and subjectiv- 
ism grow on the same tree and are re- 
sponsible “for all the atheism, all the ma- 
terialism, all the socialism in the world,” 
and that things will never be better till 
Scholastic Philosophy gets everywhere the 
hearing it deserves. 

The first half of the volume sets forth 
General Ethics in fifteen theses, while the 
second part, in sixteen theses, applies 
these principles to the problems of domes- 


Jems of morality, 
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tic, industrial, and social life. Scholastic 
philosophy inherited from Greek philos- 
ophy certain great fruitful ways of look- 
ing at life. For instance, ethics begins 
with a search for the end, the goal, the 
supreme good of human life, and aims, as 
Plato said, to “set in order the inner life.” 
For this writer, “ethics is the science of 
putting order in man’s free acts,’ and as 
such is of supreme interest. “Such is the 
passion of mankind for what tends to put 
men in improved relations with them- 
selves, with one another, and with God, 
that, as long as a human heart beats, due 
importance will be attached to the prob- 
and propounders of 
morality will have their uses in the uni- 
verse.” , 

Dr. Hill writes as a man of Catholic 
faith, admitting that reason has a real but 
limited function. Some things are beyond 
it, and “accidents are nowhere so likely 
to occur as in the domain of moral teach- 
ing,” so that reason needs a guide, and 
when dealing with matters beyond its 
grasp, “it humbly submits to instructions 
from a superior.” Ethics is based upon 
religious doctrines which, the writer as- 
sumes, have been proved by Natural 
Theology, Psychology, and Logie. ‘‘There- 
fore, with perfect right, we suppose every- 
where in these discussions that God ex- 
ists, that man is his property to dispose 
of as he pleases, that man’s soul will live 
forever, that man is free, and that all 
doubt is a diseased condition of the mind 
that study and observation can cure.” 


Modern and Positive 

THE RELIGION OF JUDAH. By John Bayne 
Ascham, New York: The Abingdon Press. 1920. 
$1.50. 

This little book belongs to the Kingdom 
of God Series, issued under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
Publications, and is the companion vol- 
ume to The Religion of Israel, prepared by 
the same author. In twenty-six chapters 
or lessons the author traces the course 
of the religious history of Judah from the 
time of the Israelitish secession down to 
the close of the Maccabean period. At 
the end of each chapter are a number 
of carefully chosen questions which bring 
out well the important points in the dis- 
cussion and arouse the student to investi- 
gation on his own account. Accompanying 
the questions is a selected bibliography to 
guide the student in his reading. The 
book is written primarily for Sunday- 
school and Bible-study use, and having 
something more than a mere presentation 
of the facts in mind it has a homiletic 
strain running through it, well worked 
into the general discussion. One notes 
with pleasure the frequent use of the 
Biblical text by quotations and references, 
although these might haye been still 
further increased. From a pedagogical 
point of view the book is well written 
and ought to stimulate any one in the 
study of a religion so important as that 
of Judah. The author’s point of view is 
frankly that of the modern critical school 
and he shows himself well abreast of the 
latest critical opinion. No controversial 
questions are raised. , The book is posi- 
tive in its attitude and in its message. 
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Considering the purpose for which the 
work was written one can find little to 
criticise. There might be some difference 
of opinion as to the selection of the bibli- 
ography. Some excellent books are omit- 


‘ted and some that are included are not 


particularly appropriate. Frazer is incor- 
rectly spelled on page 118, and McFadyen 
on.page 68 ought to be McCurdy. The 
author aims to make his language attrac- 
tive to young people and at the same time 
keep it dignified, and this he has done 
very well. In one place, however, he 
would seem to have failed, namely, in the 
heading of a section on page 227, “A 
Deposit Slip for the Spiritual Savings 
Bank.” But a slip like this in a book other- 
wise so good can be overlooked. 1. J3.M. 


In To-day’s Best Spirit 

DEMOCRACY AND IDEALS: A DEFINITION. By 
John Erskine, Professor of English in Columbia 
University. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1920. Pp. i@., 152. 

The discourses gathered in Prof. John 
Hrskine’s Democracy and Ideals have the 
charm and directness of the spoken word. 
Here is a man talking to us. And what 
kind of man? Saturated with literature, a 
critic of character, sensitive, discriminal- 
ing, just, and generous, a teacher who 
thinks in terms of the total social task, a 
patriot keenly aware of our national de- 
fects and the merits of other nations. At 
a time when we need to know ourselves 
and to know the soul and purpose and hope 
of America this is a book of eminent value, 
and perhaps a later day will value it as 
an expression of to-day’s best spirit. 

The book attempts to state the ideals 
of our democracy, to appraise the Ameri- 
can character in its difference from Old 
World character, to compare French and 
American ideals, and to indicate in con- 
nection with the author’s experience in or- 
ganizing and directing education in the 
army overseas the expanded and complete 
and flexible educational system which will 
Save our democracy from being an un- 
stable venture. It is a help to wise think- 
ing and noble feeling in an hour when 
the soul is tried. It lights the path of 
citizenship. 


College and Religion 

COLLEGE AND RELIGION. By William Hardy 
Alevander, Ph.D., University of Alberta. Bos- 
ton: Richard H. Badger, The Gorham Press. 

One of the senior professors at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Northwestern Canada, 
William Hardy Alexander, is head of the 
Classical Department, and lay preacher in 
charge of the First Unitarian Church of 
Edmonton, which he serves without com- 
pensation and with affectionate zeal. The 
book contains seven addresses delivered to 
the students in the Unitarian church. For 
freshness of presentation, vigor, kindly 
humor, and a broad and catholic spirit as- 
sociated with a passion for righteousness, 
these addresses could hardly be sur- 
passed. Commendable especially is the 


absence of argument, and yet there is al- — 


ways not only the acceptance but the con- 
veying of a comprehensive outlook. They 
are persuasive and stimulating, and will 
find many a reader among older students 
as well as those who are still in college. 
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Good Chronicle 


THE FOUNDING OF A NATION. By Frank M. 
Gregg. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
1915. 

An agreeable addition to the voluminous 
literature on the Pilgrims which greets 
this tercentennial festival. The narrative 
is cast in the form of a historical romance, 
recounting the love of Francis Beaumont 
(the supposed writer) for Lora Brewster. 
These two and the slender thread of their 
courtship are fiction; the setting of the 
tale reproduces carefully the actual facts 
of the Pilgrim adventure, and provides 
a pleasant method of acquiring them. As 
a chronicle it is admirable and valuable; 
as a romance it is less successful. Since 
it will be read as a chronicle rather 
than as a piece of literature, we commend 
it warmly. 


War Service of Quakers 

A Service oF LOVE IN WAR-TIME. 
M. Jones. New York: 
pany. $2.50. 

During the late war, the Quaker, both 
here and abroad, had no easy time of it. 
Between his religion of peace and his 
patriotism he found himself in a serious 
dilemma. How the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends met the crisis, the work 
of sympathy and service which they per- 
formed in France throughout the war, the 
president of Haverford records with sym- 
pathy and vivid power. It is a record to 
be proud of, and one well worthy of pres- 
ervation. Not only upon the battlefield, 
but among the devastated districts, with 
genuine suffering and self-sacrifice, the 
task of binding up the wounds of those 
fallen in battle, of ministering to the sol- 
dier’s needs, as well as of aiding the 
peasant population of the regions ravaged 
by war, a magnificent task of organized 
relief was efficiently performed. The book 
adds an impressive chapter to what must 
ever be one of the most glorious aspects 
of the war. 


By Rufus 
The Macmillan Com- 


Achieving Happiness 
CHRISTINE OF THH YOUNG Hnart. By Louise 
B. Clancy. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
The conversion of a beautiful, selfish, 
ignorant society butterfly into an equally 
beautiful, unselfish, experienced bee, intent 
on making good honey, is accomplished in 


-this story with thoroughness ‘and despatch. 


Christine goes her bright way, winning 
hearts and righting wrongs, until she 
achieves happiness for herself and satisfies 
readers who ask neither for problem novels 


' nor analytic studies of character. 


The Merrymakers in Chicago 

THE M®RRYMAKERS IN CHICAGO. By Herschel 
Williams. Boston: The Page Company. $1.65. 

Young people who have read The Merry- 
makers in New York have not forgotten 
this interesting family, devoted to each 
other, blundering into trying situations 
and extricating themselves with good 
humor, and as quick to do a kindness as 
to enjoy a good time. Without much de- 
scription of Chicago the author has yet 
managed to indicate certain outstanding 


features of the great city that serves as 
a background for the family experiences. 
Among the more novel and amusing inci- 


eg 
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dents of the Merrymakers’ visit are a 
young reporter’s search for Convention 
copy and his sister’s entrance into detec- 
tive work, which ends more successfully 
than most attempts of the kind. 


Leonard Wood 


THat HuMAN BeEING, LEONARD Woop. By 
Hermann Hagedorn. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 

An exceedingly well written bit of 
partisan political literature, this short 
book belongs in the same class with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s campaign biog- 
raphy of President Pierce, and Mr. How- 
ells’s Life of Lincoln. If General Wood 
had been nominated at Chicago, Mr. Hage- 
dorn’s story of his career would doubtless 
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have had a wide circulation. As it is, it 
deserves notice as an admirable example 
of literary special pleading. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
Beacon Press Book SHop, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Etrhin (WAY SEDES PULPTT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE BEACON PRESS 


Two years ago, believing that the impression had existed that we 
published only religious books, The Beacon Press decided to enlarge 
its field. We have received a gratifying response from those who have 
come to know our really comprehensive list of subjects and have found 


our slogan “Books of Permanent 
empty phrase. 


Worth” something more than an 


We believe, however, that we can render an even 


greater book service to the public in general, and to the Unitarian de- 


nomination in particular, 


for the great number of highly advertised 


books, sometimes of but slight merit, often presents a bewildering and 
disappointing problem to the busy reader. 

Among the books that line the stalls of book-shops, there are 
many that we have promised ourselves to read when we found the time. 
A word of praise in a book-review, a remark overheard in a crowded 
subway, has stirred our imagination until we have promised ourselves 


a fall evening with that book and apples by an open fire. 


But in 


the daily rush we have overlooked our book, until at last there is a 
regretful tingle in our brain, and we realize that even the title has 
slipped from the cranny in which we stored it, and never will return. 

There are many other books we might pick up and read, but none 
of them has the charm, the enthralling mystery, of that half-heard, 


chance-associated volume. 


As Longfellow remembered 


“the black wharves and the ja 
And the saa tossing free, 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea,” 


so we have stored the memory of a book with the forlorn beauty of the 


unattainable. 
What the pleasure would be 
difficult to imagine. 


in the discovery of that book is 


Some of us would feel warm around the heart for 
a day, some of us might beam throughout a fortnight. 


Perhaps the 


joy may never be ours, but the possibilities are greater than one would 


imagine. 


A new solution of this problem is offered by The Beacon Press. 


A Personal Service Bureau, 


in charge of two college women with 


Library training, will secure without additional expense any American 


publication in print which a customer may request. 


They will also 


. give unbiased advice on the best non-fiction books on current topics 
and also on the highest class of fiction books, that have come to our 


attention. 


topics for children as well as for adults. 


Brief liste will be issued of standard books on different 


These lists should be par- 


ticularly helpful as guides for the selection of suitable Christmas books. 
The Beacon Press invites you to have your name entered on 


our mailing-list. 


The co-operation of the readers of THe ReEcIsTER is 


especially requested and The Beacon Press will appreciate any help 


in suggesting unusually op ich 
ft (Loto 


r 


—— 
When patronizing our’ ‘advertisers, please mention THD RNHGISTHR 
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The S’prise 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
I’ve taken care of Baby 
So that Mother could be free 


To bake; she said that maybe 
She would have a s’prise for me. 


Of course I’ll never tell it, 

But I’ve guessed it,—me, oh my! 
I couldn’t help but smell it— 

My delicious saucer pie! 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 
Lost In tHE Woops 
PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 

“John,” called Mistress Billington, 
“where is the flintlock that stood by the 
chimney-piece last night? When your 
father comes in at the noon-hour he will 
be asking for it, and what shall I say?” 

“Fret not about the fowling-piece, 
mother,” answered a tall, handsome boy 
of about fifteen years, who entered the 
door, a string of fish dangling from his 
shoulder. 

“T have brought in enough fish to feed 

us for a week if they could but be kept 
fresh. As it is, you will have to give 
them to the neighbors, who will be glad 
enow of them, I warrant. See, they be 
all cleaned and ready to lay upon the 
coals. Yet there be folk who call me a 
lazy lout, though ready to eat the food 
from my gun and line and trap.” And 
he Jaughed. 
'. “Ave, I know well the truth of what 
you say,” said Mistress Billington, with 
a smile and a tear that came close to- 
gether. “There be some degree of truth 
in what they say, also. But you have not 
answered me concerning the fowling- 
piece.” 

“Well, mother, an’ you must know, I 
loaned the fowling-piece .to the Indian 
lad Keen Eye, the son of Corbitant’s sis- 
ter, who will soon shoot a bullet as 
straight as an arrow.” 

“Corbitant’s nephew!” shrilled Ellen 
Billington. “Foolish boy, this will bring 
more trouble upon us than eyer before! 
Corbitant is against the Colonists, and this 
Governor Bradford knows well, though 
he says naught of the matter.” 

“Corbitant is jealous of Squanto’s 
friendship with us, mayhap, but what of 
it? Keen Eye wishes to be like the white 
people, and moreover he is my friend. 
Aye, without Keen Eye’s help, many’s the 
time we would have gone hungry. It is 
he who showed me where partridges are 
to be found, and wild geese and turkeys, 
and to loan him the fowling-piece was 
but a small return. I may be a shiftless, 
roistering, boisterous lad, but I do not 
forget kindnesses.” 

“That is well, my son, but already your 
father has been in trouble with those in 
authority here, and now if you go hob- 
nobbing with Corbitant’s nephew and 
Corbitant becomes an open enemy of the 
English, your thoughtlessness will fall 
heavily upon us.” As she spoke, the frail, 
ecareworn woman laid her hand on the 
boy’s arm. 


” 


Plymouth Towne. 
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“T will try to please you, mother,” said 
John Billington, with more gravity than 
he was wont to show. “After this day 
I will go no more with Keen Eye, but I 


needs must keep my word with him to-day.” ¥ 


Throwing down the fish and catching 
up his own gun from a deer’s-horn rack 
on the wall, the lad strode from the 
humble cottage and was soon beyond the 
limits of the two intersecting streets that 
ran lengthwise and erosswise through 
As he passed, the lad 
glanced proudly up at the guns mounted on 
the rude fortress back of the village, for 
already the Mayflower children, youths 
and maidens, felt a sense of ownership in 
the work of their fathers. As the sound 
of hammer and saw, which were being 
busily plied in the settlement, died away, 
the sounds of nature became louder and 
clearer in the sunlit morning stillness. 
John could hear the snapping of twigs 
as a squirrel or rabbit scurried away in 
the underbrush, the twitter of leaf-hid 
birds, the lapping of unseen waters that 
mingled with the whisperings of the leaves. 
Suddenly he stopped and bent forward 
to listen, for another sound had reached 
his ears. Putting his fingers to his lips, 
he whistled a low but clear signal, and 
almost instantly a slender figure darted 
out from the forest and stood before him. 

“So,” said John Billington, “you are 
here ahead of time. I did not think to 
see you till the sun shone on the second 
branch of the oak-tree at the edge of the 
opening, where it strikes just before the 
bell in the fort clangs the noon-hour of 
rest.” 

“Keen Eye waits not for the sun to 
tell him his friend comes,’ replied the 
Indian boy. “His ears are as keen to 
hear the footstep of a friend as his eye is 
to see the hiding-place of an enemy.” 

“That must be true, I trow, for I have 
learned to tread as softly as you in 
your moccasins, though my footgear be 
rough. Methinks I shall soon be almost 
as good a hunter as you, though I make 
but a poor showing with bow and arrow, 
for all my father’s talk of the great 
archers of old in Merrie England. What 
think you of the firelock? Have you 
tried setting a mark to shoot at, as I 
showed you to do?” 

“IT did even as you said, and the: red 
flame spat out the ball of lead straight, 
first into the right, then into the left 
eye of the skull that Corbitant fastened 
to the tree.” bd 
* “Marry, you have outdone me as marks- 
man and archer,’ said John, good-na- 
turedly, knowing well the Indian boy’s 
love of praise. 

“Come, and I will show you the tree 
with skull on it and the holes made by 
the talking gun,” and Keen Hye pointed 
into the depths of the forest. 

John hesitated. He knew that Keen 
Eye and his father’s people were friendly 
to the whites, but he remembered his 
mother’s words concerning Corbitant’s 
suspected enmity toward the _ settlers. 
Then, too, knowing that she would not 
wish him to wander so far from the set- 
tlement, he was about to say that he 
could not go, when he caught the con- 
tempt in Keen Eye’s glance, as he said 
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slowly: “Women and white boys cannot 
follow long trails. It is best for them 
to stay at home and cook and gut fish.” 
He held out the gun as he spoke and 
turned swiftly to go. 
John said angrily: “Though I was born 
in a house and am no savage, yet will I 
shoot, ride, fight, or tramp, and take no 
odds with any lad of my age, be he black, 
white, red, or yellow, so lead the way 
and I follow, wheresoever it may be.” 
Kkeen Eye’s piercing gaze was fixed 
upon John Billington’s flushed face, but 
he did not speak for almost a minute. 
During the silence it flashed through the 
white boy’s mind that he had done a 
foolish thing, but English pride kept him 
from frankly acknowledging his mistake. 
“A faint stomach and weak legs make a 
short trail long,” said John, at last. “He 
who boasts should prove his boastings. 


Come!” and he plunged into the dark 
forest. “Prove my boastings, marry, I 
will! No naked savage shall outdo me 


trudging!’ and he began to whistle as he 
boldly followed the Indian boy, whose 
moccasined feet made no sound on the 
mould of moss and dead leaves. 

This, however, was easier said than 
done, and he was mortified to discover 
that Keen Eye had to stop from time to 
time to wait for him and that the Indian 
boy was actually altering his usual pace 
in order not to outdistance him at once. 
John had the reputation of being the 
swiftest of foot among the boys of Ply- 
mouth Towne, and his galled pride spurred 
him to quicken his pace, nor did he 
slacken it even when Keen Eye motioned 
him to do so, for he was determined not 
to be the first to show the signs of weari- 
ness and hunger. 

On and on went Keen Eye, zig-zagging 
through the forest, following now a scent, 
now notches cut into the tree-trunks, and 
again thin lines of gray ashes that had 
been strewn like silver threads among the 
brown pine-needles and trailing vinest 
Here and there a sapling bent forward, 
or two crossed sticks showed Keen Hye 
that he was going toward the place he 
wished to reach. As he recognized each 
guide-mark that would have been invis- 
ible to any except Indian or gypsy eyes, 
he gave a low grunt of satisfaction. 

At last he came to an opening. “White 
boy tired?’ he asked, stopping short. 

“Keen Hye tired?” asked John. 

The two boys gazed steadily into each 
other’s eyes, and the answering flash from 
each was a challenge sent and accepted. 
The young Indian brave and the English 
boy understood each other perfectly. This 
was to be a trial of strength and endur- 
ance between the red race and the white 
race. As John Billington looked about 
him, he realized that he was a great dis- 
tance from the Plymouth settlement and 
in a dense forest infested with wild 
creatures, but the sturdy courage of Eng- — 
lish blood was in him and he was de- 
termined that he would prove that he was 
no coward. 

“T Will go as far as you go,” he said 
proudly. As he spoke, an arrow whizzed 
through the air between the two boys and 
was buried in the heart of a giant oak 
within two feet of them. They turned 
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sharply as a tall, fierce-looking Indian 
parted the thick undergrowth and stood 
before them. 

“It is Corbitant, my mother’s brother,” 
explained Keen Hye. “Will the white boy 
bear the test of the Sackima?’ asked 
Corbitant, looking from one boy to the 
other. “To be taken blindfolded deep into 
the forest and with bow and arrows, 
hatchet and knife, with which to get food, 
be left there till the chief sends warriors 
to bring him to the village,” explained 
Keen Hye. 

As John Billington hesitated, Corbi- 
tant’s thin lips curled scornfully. “The 
white boy is afraid,” he said. ‘Keen Eye 
will show him the trail back to the white 
men’s village.” Stung by the hint of 
cowardice, John Billington straightened 
himself proudly. “I will stand this test,” 
he said, “and will, please God, get back 
to my own people before your Sackima— 
whoever or whatever that may be—sends 
me aid. So blindfold my eyes and lead 
me whither you will.” 

“Tt is well,” said Corbitant, with a 
grunt, as with a swift, sudden movement 
he drew a leather bandage across the 
white boy’s eyes, and, taking him by the 
hand, started off at as rapid a pace as 
the trail admitted. Keen Hye followed, 
making strange gutteral sounds which 
seemed to John to express a mingling of 
pride, dissatisfaction, and protest. 

Corbitant did not utter a word in English, 
but merely grunted now and then as he 
hurried the weary boy on into the forest. 
A hundred thoughts rushed through John’s 
mind as he stumbled along, realizing his 
own rashness. Where would this fierce 
chief who had no liking for the English 
settlers leave him? How would he ever 
find the familiar trail back to Plymouth 
Towne? What would Master Bradford 
say about his foolhardiness? And above 
all, how grieved and frightened his mother 
would be! 

His guide put an end to his unpleasant 
reflections by coming to a sudden halt. 
Slipping the bandage from John’s eyes and 
putting a bow and quiver of arrows, an 
Indian hatchet and knife beside him, Cor- 
bitant said, “Now the white boy can 
prove his boast. Come!’ and laying his 
hand upon Keen FEye’s shoulder, turned 
him about and strode away. In a few 
minutes their figures were lost in the 
shadows of the trees, and John Billing- 
ton was alone in the heart of a dense, un- 
familiar forest! 

(To be continued) 

Copyright, 1920. 


A Funny Gardener 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


A man who weeded gardens came to do 
some work for me. He said from weeds, 
within a week, he’d have my garden free. 
Not only that, but he would have in 
orderly array, my flowers, and plants, and 
little shrubs to make a fine display. 

I watched him as he set at work. Could 
I believe my eyes! Around my dial he ar- 
ranged Sunflowers of monstrous size, and 
Thyme and Four-o’clocks, and then some 
Morning-glories fine. Day-lilies and the 
_ Cereus, Night-blooming, stood in line. 


te 
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He bounced the Bouncing Bets a bit, 
and boxed the Boxwood Hedge; and fired 
the Fireweed, squashed a Squash, and 
stopped a Leek with wedge. A Water- 
melon then he placed by Pumpkin close 
at hand; and Cannas and my Candytuft 
he then went off and canned. 

He had a garden corner where he made 
my Cockscomb grow; and Henbane, Hgg- 
plant, Chickweed, too, to make a poultry- 
show. 

He planted Mourning-brides beneath the 
Weeping Willow trees. About the, Bleed- 
ing-hearts he placed a border of Heart’s- 
ease. 

The flower called Red-hot Poker thep 
near Smoke-tree he arranged. Some Sil- 
ver-leaf for Marigold, the next day he 
exchanged. 

A wave of permanence he gave my 
dainty Maidenhair; and combed the Hare- 
bell pompadour with greatest skill and care. 

He tried to heal the Heliotrope, and 
calm the Passion-flower; and gave the 
Feverfew a pill at end of each half-hour. 

He dusted Dusty Millers well, but 
Spiderwort let die, because he thought if 
he did not, it might catch my Catchfly. 

Horse-radish plants he planted close to 
my Horse-chestnut trees; and Windflowers 
placed in open plots where they might 
eatch a breeze. He took the Spinach for 
a spin, and (this I thought a joke) made 
Venus’ Paint-brush grow beside the high- 
est Artichoke. A Pitcher-plant grew near 
Job’s Tears; and then some Smilax gay he 
added, just to chase the gloom—I could 
not let him stay, because he blew my 
Trumpet-vine and bossed my Boston Fern, 
and so I had to send him off, and bid him 
not return. 

Now that is why my garden failed last 
summer, I am sure; for how could any 
garden such queer treatment long endure? 
And yet so funny were his ways, perhaps 
I'll take a chance, and see next spring 
what he may have that’s new in plans for 
Plants! 


Moss and its Uses 


On Peggotty Beach at Scituate, Mass., 
any day between May and the middle of 
September, you may see old men “pulling” 
the moss, as they say, off the rocks at 
low tide and later spreading it in great 
patches on the sand to bleach. 

A hundred years or more ago, some 
Irishmen came from their homeland to 
this country to fish, and when they be- 
gan to go up and down the coast, what 
should they see growing in great quanti- 
ties on the rocks but the same moss that 
they had gathered at home. Scituate has 
come to be the best mossing-place on the 
coast, and the moss is called Irish moss 
because Irishmen first developed the trade. 

When dried and bleached for market, 
the moss brings at present about eight 
dollars a barrel, and with luck a man can 
gather a hundred barrels during the sea- 
son. It is used in all kinds of industries, 
—in the making of talcum powder, in 
sizing for glue and paint, in sizing also 
for both woolen and cotton goods, in the 
manufacture of a medicine for colds, be- 
sides being used in cooking, as every one 
knows, in making blanc mange. What- 


ever the use, the moss is first boiled down 
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in several times its quantity of water 
until nothing remains but a thick gelatin 
substance. Carrageen is the old Irish 
name for the moss, and this word is still 
often heard in salty little Scituate which 
now takes first honors in its production. 


Louisiana’s': Heron Colonies 


a 

Louisiana has added a feather to her 
cap by her report on the growing colonies 
of herons within her boundaries. Some 
varieties of the heron, notably the roseate- 
hued spoonbill, were all but extinct a few 
years ago, when the Department of Con- 
servation awoke to the fact and took 
steps to protect the few remaining birds. 

When an authority like Dr. William T. 
Hornaday sends out a warning that many 
forms of wild life in this country are 
doomed to swift extermination, it is en- 
couraging to hear the Louisiana report 
which says that this year a colony of 
two hundred spoonbills nested on Bird 
Island and that at least a thousand herons 
of other varieties also made it their nest- 
ing-place. On Black Bayou large numbers 
of egrets, wild turkeys, and grosbeaks 
made their homes. East of Bird Island 
another colony of herons built their nests 
in safety. The State hopes that the rare 
birds will be lured by the inaccessibility 
and safety of the nesting-grounds, and 
that year by year the colonies will grow. 


Mascot Cats — 


The value that sailors place on their 
mascots is shown by the following in- 
stance: In August the American steamer 
Montara went on the rocks during a 
heavy fog and was wrecked at Goose- 
berry Cove, near Louisburg, C.B. Pound- 
ing and grating on the rocks, the steamer 
soon began to break up. The crew took 
to the lifeboats, and were well on their 
way to safety when one boatload remem- 
bered their three mascot cats which had 
been left behind on the sinking ship. 
Without hesitation they turned their boat 
around and rowed back. At the risk 
of their own lives they rescued their pets 
just before the steamer went to the bot- 
tom, With the three mascots they ar- 
riyed safely in Louisburg, where all hands 
—and cats—were transferred to the 
steamer Prince Arthur and brought to 
Boston. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed, 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. Poe ere 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. * ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BUR 


Directors: George R. Blinn, thE M. Louise Browa, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The Canvasser’s Handbook 


The slogan is, ‘‘Not a campaign for money, 
but money for a campaign’” 

The Unitarian Campaign Committee is 
sending to local chairmen a handbook of 
sixteen pages which includes suggestions 
for canvassers. The pamphlet is attrac- 
tively illustrated and contains advice 
which solicitors should read with care, 
for ideas are included which cannot fail 
to be of benefit. The book was written 
by men who have had considerable experi- 
ence in previous campaigns, and they are 
handing on the knowledge acquired. 

In a foreword an appeal is made for 
Unitarians to remember the date, Novem- 
ber 11, 1620, when the Pilgrims signed that 
famous covenant in the cabin of the May- 
flower, the real source of the free 
churches. 

Mr. Adams addresses Unitarian workers 
in his accustomed vigorous English, urg- 
ing them to play the game together. “Get 
into it yourself,” he says, ‘and see that 
your neighbor on your right hand and 
your neighbor on your left hand have the 
inspiration that you have, and are push- 
ing and pulling their weight. Do you 
realize that if we put over this $3,000,000 
Campaign and show that Unitarians have 
unity in their souls, it is going to make 
people stand up and take notice as they 
have never done before? It is a whale of 
an opportunity! It is a wonderful op- 
portunity to put across this good, -hard 
blow for God and His plan and His 
team !” 

The fact is explained to canvassers that 
all the preliminary work—the building up 
of headquarters, the publicity, the organiz- 
ing—has been done to make the task of 
soliciting as easy as possible. Have a 
definite aim, the handbook recommends ; 
study the best method of approach. You 
have the best quality of goods ever of- 
fered a prospective buyer; sell them with 
confidence. 

“The first question asked will be, ‘How 
is the money to be used?’ The answer is, 
‘Not a campaign for money, but money for 
a campaign.’ The Campaign itself is to 
educate Unitarians to think together for 
their own liberal religion as something 
more imperative for our country than 
philanthropic or relief agencies. The 
character of the nation, which means our 
individual characters, our souls, is at 
stake. It is more important to save the 
character of the country represented in 
sixty millions of unchurched Americans 
than it is to alleviate the physical cir- 
cumstances of individual cases of distress. 
even though those cases run into hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

“To put power behind our Unitarian or- 
ganizations, money is required. The sum 
of $3,000,000 has been set as the goal 
within the capacity of our fellowship to 
make its proper contribution toward this 
great call for the welfare of our country. 

“Carrying our Unitarian message to the 
world by encouraging our ministers with 
better salaries and larger pensions and 
by greater church attendance, by building 
up our churches into more effective agen- 
cies for the cause for which they were 
created, by extending the field and en- 
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larging the number of churches to serve 
more communities, by educating our chil- 
dren and arousing our young people to 
their part in the work, by affording ade- 
quate religious education both in Sunday; 
schools and in divinity schools,—these 
are the lines along which the Campaign 
seeks to accomplish its purpose. 

“lhe following have been selected as 
members of the committee on the appor- 
tionment of funds: Charles H. Strong, 
New York, chairman; Anna M. Bancroft, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Mrs. George W. Hol- 
drege, Omaha; Morton D. Hull, Chicago; 
John L. Mauran, St. Louis; Richard M. 
Saltonstall, Boston; Henry M. Williams, 
Boston. 

“The final decision as to the exact 
amounts can safely be left in the hands 
of such a representative committee. The 
amounts to be received by each agency 
depend upon their needs and capacity to 
assist effectively in carrying out the gen- 
eral programme. So much can be said 
at the present time without prejudice to 
the duties of the apportionment commit- 
tee.” 

This valuable booklet concludes with a 
lesson to solicitors in the shape of ques- 
tions and answers, and with instructions 
for taking subscriptions. 

A canvasser who is familiar with the 
contents of the canvasser’s booklet may 
approach subscribers thoroughly informed 
with regard to the cause he represents, 
and confident of his ground. 


Dr. Hale’s Not Uncertain Stand 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Notwithstanding his lifelong party af- 
filiation, is there any question where Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale would stand to-day 
in regard to the League of Nations? Were 
he again with us in body and in spirit as 
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of old, is there any doubt as to whom he 
would vote for next Tuesday? Some- 
thing in the nature of a League of Na- 
tions, I think he called it “the United 
States of the World,’ had long been his 
cherished dream when it seemed only a 
far-off vision. One of the first voices I 
remember to have heard appealing for a 
world court of arbitration to settle inter- 
national disputes was the never feeble or 
uncertain voice of Dr. Hale. How appli- 
cable is his favorite and most widely. pop- 
ular motto to the present hour :— 


“Look up and not down, 
Look out and not in, 
Look forward and not back, 
And Lend a Hand”! 
N. 8s. H. 


Celebrate Armistice Day 


Two thousand churches of the denomina- 
tions included in the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals have been invited 
to hold simultaneous services on Armistice 
Day, in commemoration of the signing of 
the Mayflower Compact and the first land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on American soil at 
Provincetown. 

Under the title “The Birth of American 
Democracy,” a commemorative service has 
been prepared by Frank H. Burt, secre- 
tary of the Federation. Mr. Burt has 
combined the religious and patriotic notes 
in his service. The denominations partici- 
pating in this observance are the Unita- 
rians, Universalists, Hicksite Friends, Lib- 
eral Jews, Independent Evangelicals, and 
many of the Congregational churches. 


In freedom the Unitarian faith encour- 
ages direct communion with God and stim- 
ulates opening heart, soul, and mind to all 
truth and the fulness of life—Rev. Daniel 
Munro Wilson. 


The new up-to- date White House Co fee mack. 
age keeps all goodness in, all badness out, and 
delivers to you the same splendid ‘quality that 


has made White House Coffee famous. 


White 


House Teas are as famous as White House 


Dwinee -WRIGHT COMPANY Coffee. 


To use them once is to want them always. 
All varieties, in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. packages. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON-—CHICAGO 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum RGISTHR 


~~ 
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THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


announces a series of seven Sunday evening meetings 
at KIMBALL HALL, 52 East Jackson Boulevard 


IN THE INTEREST OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


THERE WILL BE EACH EVENING 
AN ORGAN RECITAL SONGS BY TALENTED SOLOISTS 
MUSIC BY A CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA QUARTET 


and an 


INSPIRING ADDRESS 


by the following speakers 
Nov. 7. Judge GEORGE W. ANDERSON of the United States Circuit 


Court, Boston 
14. EDGAR F. SMITH, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania 
21. W. E. WRATHER, Oil Geologist of Dallas, Texas 
28. THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, noted prison reform exponent 
Dec. 5. Rev. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN of Philadelphia, Pa. 
12. Rev. SAMUEL McC. CROTHERS of Cambridge, Mass. 


19. To be announced later 


TICKETS WITHOUT CHARGE 


may be obtained of ; 
ANY UNITARIAN MINISTER IN CHICAGO OR VICINITY 

or by application in person, by letter, or by telephone, to UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 
105 So. Dearborn St., Telephone Central 1917, or from any of the following CHAPTER 
OFFICERS OF THE LEAGUE, viz.:— 

OSGAR@E .HANCE. 202); 79 103 So. Grove Ave., Oak Park 

PERRYS@G, DAVIDSON |. .-}33 3532 W. Adams St., Chicago 

eMAda RIL Y bORRAAK. seein + veccowwlcems 322 So. Lincoln St., Chicago 

SEI Oe rn 1039 Maple Ave., Evanston 

Pror. HORACE SECRIST ... . 811 Gaffield Pl., Evanston 

ARTHUR M. WEBER ...... . 1805 Wesley Ave., Evanston 


THE MEETINGS WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 7.45 


Hall Open at 7. Seats Reserved for Ticket-holders until 7.30, at which time the Public 
will be admitted without Tickets 


EVERYBODY WELCOME 
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“Church Shrines” on the Highway 


Through “church shrines’ dotting the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the message of the Unitarian Campaign 
and its relation to one hundred per cent. 
Americanism as the heritage from the Pil- 
grim Fathers of three hundred years ago, 
will be conveyed to two million people 
weekly by a series of ten “thoughts.” 

The Wayside Pulpit of the American 
Unitarian Association, a church “bill- 
board” on architectural lines similar to 
the wayside shrines to be found in the 
Latin countries, has been offered to the 
executive committee of this forward move- 
ment under the honorary direction of for- 
mer President William H. Taft. Beginning 
this week the first of the series of “mental 
impressions’ for those who read as they 
run will appear simultaneously in front of 
the five hundred Unitarian and other lib- 
eral churches which use the Wayside Pul- 
pit as a weekly medium for church 
announcements or messages from the Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

Psychologists have pronounced the Way- 
side Pulpit a most effective way of turning 
men’s minds to spiritual things. Each 
message is limited to a few words that 
can be absorbed by a passer-by and yet 
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We advise all of our friends to await 
the Christmas offer which goes into 
the mails next week. We are able to 
announce that the Beacon Press has 
made a fine arrangement with THE 
CurisTIAN REGISTER. 

Our subscribers may make a choice of 
the very best books published by the 
denomination—no unsalable or shelved 
editions in the offering; the best sellers, 
every one. In combination with either 


a renewal of a subscription for THE 
REGISTER, or a new subscription for a 
friend or relative, you may make an in- 
vestment in a business sense and in bet- 


ter than a business sense. 

Our friends all over the land will 
have an opportunity to give wings to 
the faith which at Christmas-time we 
cherish a little more dearly. 

One of the great advantages is the 
continuance of the old subscription rate 
of $3 a year for the benefit of all per- 
sons who act on the Christmas offer 
before the end of the year. 

As announced elsewhere in an adyer- 
tisement, subscriptions which expire in 
1921, even as early as January 1, are 
renewable at the rate of $4. 

THe CrrcuLaTion MAnaceEr. 


I believe that conscience and reason are 


imprint on his brain a definite message.| the only guides to truth. I have faith that 


Accurate count kept of persons passing 
the Whyside Pulpits puts the number of 
readers at two million a week. 

The Campaign ‘thoughts’ have been 
rendered even more effective by the use 
of two colors in the printing, the words 
capitalized in the following appearing in 
red ink :— 


Unitarian churches 
are UNITING in a 
campaign to help 
America to become 
a truly religious 
NATION 


Sixty-five million 
Americans have no 
church, An irreligious 
nation cannot survive 
JOIN A CHURCH 


We do NOT demand 
that you accept a 
ereed, but we do ask 
that you live a 

LIFBR 


INTEGRITY is a 

moral quality which is 

a necessity for the 
LIFE OF THE NATION. 
RELIGION is needed 

to nourish integrity. 


The Fatherhood of GOD 

The Brotherhood of MAN 
The Leadership of JESUS 
SALVATION by Character 
The PROGRESS of Mankind 
onward and upward forever 


In the freedom of the 
TRUTH and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ 

WE UNITE 
for the WORSHIP of God 
and the SERVICE of Man 


This church asks you 
to put RELIGION into 
your PATRIOTISM and 
to serve GOD and your 
COUNTRY 


they are dependable. I believe that a 
man’s belief, true or false, cannot alter 
God’s attitude toward him, nor the rela- 
tion of the Fatherhood to him. The Uni- 
tarian Church furnished the conditions of 
freedom wherein one may have untram- 
melled comradeship with God, the Supreme 
Spirit, and with men of all shades of 
opinion.— Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer. 
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I want to be free to follow wherever 
Truth may lead, and to proclaim it; to 
find what is eternally Right, proclaim it 
fearlessly in Love, and to live my life in 
harmony with both ideas.—Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard. 


Own your own head, is one of my mot- 
toes. Unitarianism and its emphasis on 
Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Character, Lib- 
erty, Service, satisfies me. If it ever gets 
“het up” nothing can stop it.—Rev. Charles 
Sherman Bodwell. 


About Subscription Renewals 


January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
says :— 


After January 1, 1921, the subscrip- 
tion rate.will be four dollars; to min- 
isters, three dollars; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 
expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 


Many readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of subscriptions which expire 
after December 31, 1921. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. A subscription expiring even as 
late as December 31, 1920, is renewable at 
$3; a subscription expiring as early as 
January 1, 1921, at $4. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 


Milk and Washington Streets, Boston 


Sunday Afternoon FORUM Meetings 


During November, December and January, beginning November 7 with S. K. RAT- 
CLIFFE of LONDON, speaking on “AMERICA’S MISSION TO MANKIND.” Nor- 
man Angell, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Otto H. Kahn, Dr. John 
Lovejoy Elliott, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale and President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 


University, are other of the speakers. 
Concert at 3.15 


Address at 3.45 


Questions After the Address 


FREE 


TODAY 
A Dollar Saved is Two Dollars Earned 


8” instead of 4% 


Recent years have increased stock equities and recent money rates have depressed 
stock prices to the bargain point. Old established New England industries we believe 


are the best investments. 


May we send you a list, each of which is over 50 years old? 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 
Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tom RNGISTHR 


Let no veil of 
pretence 
come between you and 


TRUTH 
to dim your vision. 


“Only Religion Can 
Save America’ —Fisher 


A condition approaching chaos is facing 
the business world to-day, due in large 
measure to'the lack of faith of one man 
in another; which has resulted in “a 
standard of business integrity which be- 
fore the war’no business man would have 
believed existed,” Oliver M. Fisher told 

f a body of business men last week, at the 

q organization of the two hundred and fifth 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in the Third Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) in Harvard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“Wilful breaking of contracts is the real 

eause of the closing of many of the manu- 
; factories of New England recently,” Mr. 
: Fisher said; “and this state of affairs will 
; not stop until the sacredness of a cove- 
nant is realized by business men, and a 
sense of responsibility to God and one’s 
fellow-men is injected into their business 
dealings.” ; 

Mr. Fisher is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, and head of one of the large New 
England shoe manufacturing concerns. He 
said that this country had been the won- 
der of the world in things material, but 
we have lost our moral balance. “If we 
should expend the energy on moral and 
spiritual progress we spend on material 
progress, we would develop far better 
communities. There is nothing on earth 
which business needs to-day so much as 
it needs religion. A long business career 
has taught me that some form of Chris- 
tianity—I believe Unitarian Christianity— 
is the heart of the covenant of all business 
life. ; 

“You who are in business haye been 
conscious of a tremendous overturning; in 
fact, a condition approaching chaos is with 
us. The cause is lack of faith on the 
part of one man in another in business 
relations. The conclusion of the war 
brought a scattering of intensive effort 
which must be checked or business chaos 
will result. 

“Many of our New England manufactur- 
ing plants are closed because the contracts 
entered into have been broken without any 
regard to legal value, or requirements of 
production, or community welfare. I see 
no future for business until the moral 

; sentiment of the business world is em- 
' bodied with the spirit of our Unitarian 
| Christianity. As a business man I am 
y ; appealing to other business men to take 
hold of the matter and endeavor to in- 
culcate Unitarian principles in the world 
of business.” 
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Mr. Fisher referred to the well-known 
argument of Roger W. Babson for a sup- 
port of religion. The bulwark of busi- 
ness is religion. The security of invest- 
ment is not strong-boxes, but churches. 
The underpaid preachers are the men on 
whom we are really depending rather than 
the overpaid bankers, lawyers, and brokers, 
Business men, get behind preachers and 
churches. 

The speaker outlined as the purpose of 
this forward movement in the Unitarian 
Church the ‘unification of Unitarians 
throughout the country, and the spreading 
of information as to what the denomina- 
tion really believes, and its application as 
a solvent of the economic problems of the 
day. 


Unitarian Service Stations 
HAROLD B. B. SPRIGHT 


In the part of the country which is my 
home the large corporations which serve 
the public by distributing gasolene and 
other products for the use of automobilists 
maintain a large number of service sta- 
tions. These are neat little buildings con- 
veniently placed where the need for them 
is likely to arise. Everything is spick and 
span. Commonly the attendants maintain 
a garden or a pleasing arrangement of 
shrubbery around the building, which 
serves to provide a setting for the attrac- 
tive coloring of the pumping-station. The 
men who serve the customers are clad in 
clean and smart uniforms. Service is gen- 
erally prompt and courteous. 

I have noticed that the features which 
distinguish the stations maintained by any 
one corporation are to be observed through- 
out the system, no matter whether the 
trade is large or small. In the heart of 
the large city, in the suburban town, along 
the highway through the country districts 
—everywhere I see the same attractive 
decoration, the same neatness, the same 
desire to meet the need of all comers, the 
same suggestion that the solitary station 
is part of a large. system. 

Can we not learn something from these 
corporations? Can we not so closely link 
up our scattered Unitarian Service Sta- 
tions, so feed the isolated from a central 
storehouse of energy and power, so stand- 
ardize the quality of our service, so sup- 
port the morale of our representatives, 
even where the local demand is small, so 
catch the spirit of a common purpose, that 
every Unitarian church shall not only feel 
but let the world know that it belongs to a 
system, that it is offering to all who need 
its service a product of human enthusiasm 
and faith which can be relied upon? Can 
we not so organize the resources of our 
Unitarian faith that in place of a loosely 
unified group of independent stations, each 
pumping from its own little well, we may 
have a network of closely interrelated 
units, every one of which has the responsi- 
bility of effectively and adequately serv- 
ing its community, every one of which 
knows that behind it is the energy of a 
great forward movement? 

I think we can, and I believe that the 
Unitarian Campaign is to be the means of 
doing it. 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


The regular public meeting of the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, November 4, 
at 10.30 o’clock. Dr. Charles W. Eliot will 
speak on “The Proper Influence of Women 
on the Manners and Customs of Men in 
Democratic Society.” 


At a recent meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Andover, N.H., a unanimous 
call was extended to Rey. William Lord 
McKinney, formerly of Passaic, N.J., to 
become its minister. Mr. McKinney has 
accepted the call. He will also represent 
the interests of Proctor Academy, which 
is entering upon a promising year. 


The Forum meetings held in the his- 
toric Old South Meeting-house at the cor- 
ner of Milk and Washington Streets, Bos- 
ton, Mass., begin their fifth season Sunday 
afternoon, November 7, with a talk by 
S. K. Ratcliffe of London, on ‘America’s 
Mission to Mankind.” This will mark Mr. 
Ratcliffe’s first Boston appearance this 
year. He has just come from England to 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE would give half-time 
service in exchange for home and expenses. 
Address “E.,’” Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

iti Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (giving date 


of birth) to George H. Young, 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


WANTED—Middle-aged, refined woman as house- 
keeper and worker for agreeable elderly woman 
in pleasant country village. Wages small, 


50 Congress 


house stove-heated but comfortable. Unselfish 
disposition essential. Person with Unitarian 
references preferred. Address A. B. C., THe 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


TO RENT 


PLEASANT ROOM in my apartment to business 
woman of refinement. Unitarian preferred. For 
particulars address Miss HeLten C. McCugary, 
3 Auburn Courts, Brookline, Mass. Tel. Brook- 
line 2536-M. 


FOR SALE 


A VACATION HOUSE, Shirley, Mass. (3 miles 
from Camp Devens). Used as a Holiday House 
for 18 years and especially adapted to that 
purpose. House 22 rooms, cottage, and large 
barn. Fifty-three acres of land. Also a lot 
of land on a pond a mile distant from the 


house, where there is boating and bathing. 
Good water supply. Price $7,500, cash. <Ad- 
Pr C. P. CoRDNER, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
ass. 


HAUANANAAUAUAAU NAAT 


HNVUNAAATHUAUAA AAA 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


Ell 
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act as London correspondent of the Daily 
News during the election and post-election 
activities. Other speakers in the series 
will include Otto H. Kahn, Norman Angell, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Signora Agresti, the 
niece of Dante Gabriel and Christina Ros- 
setti, Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. John Love- 
joy Elliott, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, and 
Alvan T. Simonds. The meetings are all 
free to the public. 


Personal 


Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson started last 
week on a preaching trip through the far 
West, visiting on the way some of the 
churches on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Rocky Mountain region. An interesting 
feature of the trip will be a three weeks’ 
stay in Salt Lake City, where he began 
his ministry over a quarter of a century 
ago. He will be accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The autumn meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance was held at Chan- 
ning Memorial Church, Newport, R.I., Oc- 
tober 21, the president, Mrs. George R. 
Dinsmoor, in the chair. The attendance 
exceeded two hundred persons. The meet- 
ing opened with the usual service, fol- 
lowed by a gracious welcome from Mrs. 
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William Safford Jones, vice-president of| H. Root reported 


the hostess branch. Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott gave “Reminiscences of Julia 
Ward Howe,” telling what the Unitarian 
faith, at all times, meant to her dis- 
tinguished mother. These remarks were 
made almost on the ‘anniversary of the 
writing of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’; another coincidence was that, 
years ago, in Rome, Mrs. Howe, then in 
her eighties, and the speaker had met 
and been impressed by young Monsieur 
and Madame Loyson. Mrs.* Odgers, for 
seven years president of the British 
League, brought greetings from that body. 
Miss Lowell made a brief plea for gener- 
osity during the Unitarian Campaign. 
Madame Loyson told of the opening of her 
home in France during the war,—the home 
sanctified by the passing presence of fif- 
teen hundred convalescent soldiers of 
almost every nation and creed, lifted from 
the mass of the army and reinstated as 
men. Madame Loyson is now responding 
to “S. O. 8.” calls from devastated France. 
Upon Americans largely depends the fu- 
ture of these areas where men and women 
“have their tears,’ where lies the work 
which is God’s work. Rev. William 
Safford Jones explained the beautiful 
memorials with which the church abounds, 
and later announced that Newport friends 
were waiting in automobiles to show vis- 
itors about the city. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. George 
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“Our Own Work in 
Montpelier.” Begun in August, 1920, it 
already assumes gratifying proportions. 
Sixty per cent. of the population of Mont- 
pelier is foreign-born, and among the 
Italians is a fruitful field for labor, our 
Alliance branch there being the instru- 
ment through which we work. People of 
prominence are interested, the Community 
Building affords housing for activities, a 
better understanding exists between native 
and foreign-born neighbors. Mrs. James 
T. Murdock, Jr., is the social worker. The 
collection at Newport will be devoted to 
this interest; contributions from branches 
and individuals will be gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by Miss Mary 
H. Bellows, treasurer, Walpole, N.H. Rey. 
E. Rosalind Lee of Glamorgan, Wales, 
addressed the meeting on “Women’s Part 
in the Religious Life of To-day.” She 
defined this to be the entrance of the re- 
ligious spirit into all life, whether home, 
political, or community. Life is really 
the practice of the presence of God. Lead- 
ing in the Lord’s Prayer, Miss Lee brought 
the meeting to a close. ‘ 


Correction 


Miss Charlotte E. Burleigh of Newport, 
R.I., is the local chairman for the Unita- 
rian Campaign. The name of Rey. William 
Safford Jones in this office was inadver- 
tently published. 


THE UNITARIAN: LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


ANNOUNCES A SERIES OF 


SEVEN SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS 
UNITY HOUSE, BOSTON > 


MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA QUINTET 
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SONGS BY LAYMEN’S LEAGUE CHORUS 


INSPIRING ADDRESSES 


Tickets may be obtained without charge of 
ANY UNITARIAN MINISTER IN GREATER BOSTON, 


the President or Secretary of any Greater Boston Chapter, 
or by application by letter, in person, or by telephone, to 


Unity House, Telephone Beach 27 


THE MEETINGS WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 7.45 


Public admitted without tickets after 7.30 


ALL WELCOME 
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[| PLEASANTRIES _ | 


Lady Bountiful: “Wait a minute, 
Gladys. They say you'll have good luck 
if you give something to a blind man.” 


Customer in a meat-shop: ‘I can see 


that you haven’t been long in this business. 


When you mentioned the price, 


blushed.” —Life. 


“Rather.” “Yes?’ “Teacher says we're 
here to help others.” “Of course we are.” 
“Well, what are the others here for?’ 
—Liverpool Post. : 


“Gimme a bit of advice,’ said the farmer 
to the summer boarder. “All right.” “I 
gotta drive to the city to-day. How do 
you park a horse?’—Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal. 


“So you are haying your house redec- 
orated. How are you getting along?” 
“Fine; the painters and paper-hangers 
worked a full day last week.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


“War from teaching the spirit of hate, 
I spent at least five minutes of my address 
in an appeal against race hatred.” So 
responds Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis to the 
New York World. Thanks. We are glad 
to credit Dr. Hillis’s ministry with those 
five minutes—The Churchman. 


“Germany’s attitude towards peace is 
ominous,’ said General Laurin Lawson at 
a luncheon in Louisville. Germany re- 
minds me, in fact, of the new parlor@paid 
whose mistress said to her, ‘And above all 
things, I expect you to be reticent.’ ‘Yes, 
ma’am, certainly, of course, ma’am,’ said 
the new maid. Then she leaned towards 
her mistress with ‘shining eyes. ‘And 
what’s there to be reticent about, ma’am?’ 
she asked.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


We place the following note under this 
heading because it will “take” better. It 
is from the Watchman-Examiner: A fam- 
ily of our acquaintance is composed of a 
father, who is an irregular attendant upon 
church services; a mother, who is an ex- 
cellent and devout Christian; and a 
daughter, who is the organist in the church 
which she attends. The man is accus- 
tomed to say: ‘We divide the work up 
in our family. My wife prays, my daugh- 
ter plays, and I pay.” 


Prof. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, 
it is known, likes very much to read his 
works aloud to his,friends, and at Prince- 
ton, with so many young men under him, 
he is usually able to gratify this liking 
to the full. The other day Professor Noyes 
said to a junior who had called about an 
examination: “Wait a minute. Don’t go 
yet. I want to show you the proofs of 
my new book of poems.” But the junior 
made for the door frantically. ‘‘No, no,” 
he said. “I don’t need proofs. Your word 
is enough for me, Professor.”—Argonaut. 


He was a very small boy, and the 
apples he was eyeing were very large. He 
eyed them for ten minutes, longingly and 
furtively, while the greengrocer bustled 
about serving customers. Now he edged 
near the tempting basket. Now he edged 
away again. And at last the greengrocer 
thought it time to intervene. “Now then, 
Tommy,” he exclaimed, “what are you do- 
ing?” “Nothin’,” replied the small boy. 
“Nothin’, eh?” said the greengrocer. ‘Well, 
it looks to me as though you are trying to 
steal those apples.” “You’re wrong!” re- 
torted the nipper. “I’m trying not to.” 
—Answers. 
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